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PREFACE 

Presontod in this report arc the results of a research project designed 
to asses? the effects of a regional Career Education program. Many Career 
Education programs have been funded in Kentucky and across the nation. However, 
few of these projects have included a research base. 

The purpose of this project was to gather research data to use in evaluating 
the effects of the project as well as to gather some baseline data prior to 
implementation of a Career Education program. This evaluation should not be 
viewed as an effort to praise or condemn the Regional Career Education Staff 
of the Kentucky Valley Educational Cooperative, but to generate recommendations 
as to effective and ineffective practices and procedures. 

The results of the study can be utilized by the state department of education 
for planning future Career Education efforts in the Commonwealth, by colleges 
of education for effecting changes in teacher education programs, and by the 
Kentucky Valley Educational Cooperative (Region XII) in evaluating their program 
and in generating recommendations for that program or for generalized recommen- 
dations to the state department of education. 

Research data were gathered relative to four major components. These include: 
(1) Community, (2) Professional Staff Development, (3) Student, and (4) Project 
Management. The findings v;ere presented in four separate chapters, one repre- 
senting each component. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Comprehensive Career Education, parts of wl' ' -h have appeared in education 
for a century or more, has caught the attention of educators. Career Education 
is a concept 'Vhose time has arrived." Volumes have been written about it; 
numerous definitions of it have been formulated; pilot and demonstration pro- 
jects have been developed, operated, and evaluated; and curricula have been 
developed or existing curricula modified to incorporate it. This approach to 
education is one which will be studied more and more in the future. A large 
investment in time and resources will be made at the local, state, and national 
levels in an effort to conceptualize more clearly Career Education and to develop 
models for implementation. Major efforts are already underway to determine if 
Career Education is a viable concept which should permeate the total educational 
system. 

Credit has been frequertly given to former U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Sidney.?. Mar land for proposing Career Education. Marland defined the goals of 
Career Education as btsing to help each child who moves through school to increase 
his familiarity with the world of work and to help him to acquire "the knowledge 
necessary to obtain meaningful employment upon leaving school. "'^ The concept 
should help students to develop positive attitudes toward work and to expose them 
to the occupational alternatives from which they might make choices. 

Although most people think of Career Education as being relatively new, the 
foundations of Career Education go back several years. Early in this century 

^U. .S. Office of Education, Career Education . (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1971). 
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several educational philosophers and writers began to expound their views that 
occupational training, general educational programs;, and guidance and counseling 
activities should be combined in order to provide an effective total educational 
program for students, Dewey viewed industrial education as a medium ;hich could 
provide a basis around which students could learn the social and cultural rela* 
tionships involved in the world of work. Dewey's philosophy was the basis of 
''Life Adjustment" education, an approach which was intended to eliminate the artifi- 
cial barriers between school and the world in which people were expected to 
function# This approach taught problems-solving skills and attempted to help 
students learn to apply these skills in recurring real-life situations the 
two most persistent situations being the wise use of leisure time and the use 
of skills and knowledges to earn a living,^ The Career Education concept embodies 
much of this type of thought • 

Parsons also advocated an integrated approach to education in order to pre- 
pare students for life. His influence on vocational guidance was strong and 
long- lasting. He is credited with founding vocational guidance and his influence 
was a major factor in getting the public schools to accept guidance and In- 
dustrial education as integral parts of their programs #^ 

Throughout the war years and the depression which separated them, various 
federal programii were instituted to give both adults and youth Integrated educa- 
tional programs which would help them gain both some general educational back- 
ground as well as vocational training. Furthermore, v. ous pieces of federal 
legislation -- from the Mortll Act of 1862 to the 1968 vocational Amendments — 



^Zdmn L* Herr, Review and Synthesis of Foundations for Career Education , 
Prelinif nary Edition (Columbus, Ohio: ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University, March 1972), pp. 19-20. 

3lbid. pp. 17-18 . ^^^1^^ 
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were addressed to the problem of making people not only employable, 

but also capable of becoming contributing members of society in general.^ 

The literature of the 1960*55 and 1970' s was filled vith references to the 
fact that piecemeal legislation and programs had not accomplished the objectives 
of education. What was needed was a total approach to education which would 
allow all persons to leave the education system with adequate preparation to 
scept immediate employment or go on to further training. All of this would 
be Infused with programs and activities designed to help all persons make effec- 
tive decisions, solve problems, and function responsibly in the society. The 
educational approach which has evolved to meet this challenge is the concept of 
Career Education. 

What is Career Education? As Hoyt points out, Career Education is still 
an emerging concept and it has numerous designers and numerous proponents with 
different ideas about how it should be implemented. In the 1973 American 
Vocational Association Yearbook, he offers 19 "official" definitions of Career 
Education and several others formulated by prominent writers in the field.-' 
He does think that there is general consensus that Career Education is a con- 
scientious effort; that it is essentially a kindergarten through adulthood pro- 
gram for all persons; that it emphasizes education as preparation for a working 
life including vocational education as an important part, but not making Career 
Education a synonym for vocational education.^ Uoyt also detects some areas of 
disagreement concering Career Education. He summarizes these as (1) disagreements 
as to the rationale for Career Education, (2) disagreements concerning the long- 
range goals of* Career Education, and (3) disagreements about the control of Career 

^Ibid. , pp. 17-18. 

^Kenneth B. Hoyt, "Toward a Definition of Career Education," Career Education , 
The Third Yearbook of the American Vocational Association, Edited by Joel H. Magisos 
(Washington D.C. : American Vocational Association, 1973). 

^Ibid . , p. 20. 
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Education whether it is a totally school-based function or whether the home 
and coiranunity should be involved.^ Maybe there will never be total agreement 
in some of these areas, but the disagreements can be largely overcome. What is 
happening is that local educational agencies and state departments of education 
are making serious attempts to implement Career Education programs in light of 
their perceptions about what it is and what it should do. The educational pro- 
grams of the various states and localities have always differed somewhat and 
there is no reason to believe that their Career Education programs will not also 
differ. The basic agreements as to who is to be served and, in general, what 
is to be done in terms of meeting the needs of people will keep such differences 
from becoming unsolvabie problems. 

As with any other new or revised concept in education, the Career Education 
concept and the questions associated with its implementation reveal a multitude 
of problems to be solved . This study was an attempt to isolate some of those 
problems and identify their implications concerning adopting Career Education. 

Statement of the Problem 
The U, S. Office of Education has established the development and implementa- 
tion of Career Education models as one of the very few major priority areas. In 
fact, former U. S. Commissioner of Education, Sidney P. Mar land, Jr. labeled 

Career Education as the major objective of the U. S. Office of Education and sug- 

p 

gcsted that it would be a top priority for the forseeablc future. 

In Kentucky, the state department of education has also designated the develop- 
ment of Career tlducation models as a priority item. Six school systems or regions 



7ibid., pp. 20-24. 

^Sidney P. Mar land. Jr. "Career Education 300 Days Later." American Vocational 
Journal, 47 (February 1972), pp. 14-17. 
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in Kentucky have been operating exemplary or pilot projects in Career Education 
for two years or longer, A seventh implemented an educational program under 
the Career Education concept in the fall of 1973. All of these projects have 
been supported with vocational education funds through the Kentucky Bureau 
of Vocational Education and/or the U. S. Office of Education. 

As a result of the commitment to Career Education exhibited by the state 
department of education, a i^eal need existed in Kentucky for information on which 
to base the planning and evaluation of teacher education programs and procedures 
for implementing Career Education at the local level. Existing programs may have 
to be modified if Career Education is to operate effectively in Kentucky schools. 
Swanson points out that Career Education can only be implemented by beginning 
a massive program of inservice training for elementary and secondary teachers 
in the public schools.^ He says that it is necessary to begin simultaneously a 
flow of adequately trained teachers from the teacher education institutions. 
Bottoms sees much of the responsibility for effecting implementation and changes 
in staff development as being that of the state department of education. Career 
Education must infuse the entire teacher education process which includes the 
development of positive attitudes toward Career Education. 

The importance of the attitudinal component has been pointed out by Hoyt , 
et aj^.'^^ They stress that one essential element in the development of Career 
Education programs is the attitude of professional educators toward work and edu- 
cation as preparation for work. The implication is that professional educators 
at the present time do not have desirable attitudes toward these two concepts. 

« 

^Gordon I. Swanson, "Career Education: Barriers to Implementation," 
American Vocational Journal , 47 (March 1972), pp. 81-2. 

^^Gene Bottoms, "State Level Management for Career Education," American 
Vocational Journal , hi (March 1972), pp. 89-92. 

^^Kenneth B. Hoyt et al. , Career Education; What It Is and How to Do It . 
(Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing Company, 1972). 
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Furthermore, these attitudes must be changed if Career Education is to become 
©ore than just a new name tacked onto what we arc already doing. 

Not only nuist we change the attitudes of professional educators already 
in the field, but we must drastically change out tear her education programs in 
the colleges and universities if prospective teachers are to exhibit positive 
attitudes toward Career Education and possess the necessary competencies to teach 
in a system which emphasiaes the Career Education concept. 

There existed then a contrasting state of affairs relative to teacher atti- 
tudes toward Career Education. On the one hand, planners and evaluators of pre- 
service and in-service teacher education programs needed information about the 
current status of teacher attitudes toward the various aspects of Career Education. 
On the other hand, there existed no information about teacher attitudes toward 
Career Education. 

One problem undertaken in this study was to ascertain what constitutes an 
effective Professional Staff Development Component for Career Education, including 
teacher attitude, school climate, and teacher characteristics. 

Another area of concern was the implementation of a Career Education program 
in the community itself. Minor changes can be made in an educational program and 
the community may not even be aware that changes have occurred. But, Career 
Education will not be looked upon as a minor chnnge, for if the program changes 
affected are to be permanent, community support and commitment will be necessary. 
Citizen advisory committees will play an important role; public relations will 
be of utmost importance; and community resources will have to be utilized. There- 
fore, a second* problem which was addressed in the study was, how effective has 
the Hazard project been in securing community involvement; what should this involve- 
ment be; and what procedures were the most effective? 

All educational programs should ultimately ba evaluated as to their effects 
on students. A third research problem then was, "what was the effect of a 
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Carccr Educntiun progrnm on such student variables as: attitude toward 
school and others* achievement level » occupational interests, level of 
occupational <i»plratioa» knoiirledge about occupations) self-concept, and 
absenteeism?" 

A fourth area for investigation in this study was that of project management. 
If resources are not properly managed, the prospects of project su-cess are 
greatly diminished. Therefore, this study also investigated project management, 
not in an effort to praise or condemn the project staff of the Kentucky Valley 
Educational Cooperative, but to generate recommendations as to effective and 
ineffective practices and procedures for optimum utilization of resources. 

It was felt that the best approach to answering the research questions out- 
lined above was to separate the project into four phases, each concerned with 
one of the components cf the Haaard Region Career Education project -- the 
Coinmunity . Professional Staff Development , Student , and Project Management 
components. Each phase of the study was directed toward analyzing the effects 
of and/or the procedures used to implement Career Education in the Region. I'he 
research procedures utilized and the resulting findings are discussed separately 
for each component. 

Variables Active in the Problem 

Community Component 

Within the Community Component, the major variables which were active 
were associated with the understanding of, and commitment to Career Education 
exhibited by members of the community. Demographic variables assumed to be 

« 

active were sex, educational background, marital status, and nxmber of 
children in the family. 
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Professional Sta£f Kcyclopment Componi?nt 

Analyzing th« effects of any educational program necessarily Involves 
the consideration of knowledge aad attitude factors* Not only must those 
affected have knowledge of the program, but they must have generally favorable 
attitudes toward the concept if the program is to approach maximum effectiveness. 
"Chis is no less true for Career Education as a concept or as a program to be 
implemented than for other types of educational approaches. 

Attitudes toward Career Education exhibited by various segments of the 

population have been the subject of some recent studies. 

Ohamneson conducted a study of the opinions of high school teachers relative 
12 

to Career Education. Kis study of a stratified random sample of 900 California 
teachers was directed initially toward determining if traditional vocational 
teachers (Agriculture, Home Economics, Industrial Education, and Business and 
Office Education), general education teachers (Physical Education, Industrial 
Arts, Music, and Art), and acadeiiiic teachers (English, Social Science, Foreign 
Language, Science, and Mathematics) differed in their opinion. He found that 
there were really only two appropriate groupings — Industrial Arts teachers 
responded in a manner similar to traditional vocational teachers and general 
academic teachers responded similarly. Thus, comparisons were made between 
two teacher groups: vocational (including Industrial Arts) and non-vocat ional 
(comprised of general and academic teachers). 

Ohamneson found that there was a significant difference between the two 
groups with respect to the area of teacher /classroom activities. Vocaticnal 



^^Greg Ohamneson, "High School Teacher Opinions of Career Education," 
Journal of Industrial Teacher Education II (Spring 1974). 
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teachctrs iudicaLed that they supported Career Education, were capable of 

providing it, and were in actuality providing Career Education activities to 

students. Responses for non-vocntional teachers were significantly lower 

In all three a;.eas should be involved, can be involved, and are involved 

In Career Education activities. The two groups did not differ In their opinions 

about whether schools should be, were capable of being, and actually were 

engaged in school/conimunity Career Education. "Teachers agreed that schools 

were presently falling to respond to the extensive need for school /community 

13 

Career Education."'"' 

Teachers with four or more years of non- teaching work experience had more 
favorable opinions of Career Education than those who had less experience. 
AiYiong non-vocational teachers, those who had prior knowledge of or experiences 
with Career Education gave greater support to teacher /classroom practices than 
the "uninformed" ones. 

Baker utilized a 30-item Likert-type scale to collect data relative to the 
attitudes of vocational teachers, academic teachers, and members of the general 
public toward Career Education .^^ The instrument was administered to 30 voca- 
tional teachers (representing the traditional vocational service areas), 21 
randomly-selected teachers of academic subjects (such es Mathematics and History), 
and 26 selected community members (representing the public -- businessmen, 
professionals, tradesmen, and semi-skilled workers). 

The analysis of variance was used to separately analyze the thirty statements. 
For each individual statement, each of the three groups was considered as a treat- 
ment group and a combination of the remaining two groups resulting in three 
comparisons per statement. When the general public sample was considered as a 



^•^ Ibid ,. p. 20. 

^^G.E. Baker, "Attitudes of Vocational Teachers, Academic Teachers and the 
General Public Toward Career Education," journal of Industrial Teacher Education 
10 (Fall 1972). 
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treatment gtoupp their attitudes dirfer^d significantly from the combined 
group on six items. The public felt that (1) Career Education was already a 
part of thc; high school curriculum, (2) the general high school curriculum should 
be taken by those not planning to go to college, (3) the college preparatory cur- 
riculum was the most flexible type of curriculum, (4) vocational education was for 
low-ability students » (5) the need for vocational education was not increasing^ and 
(6) any student who was capable and able to pay for it should go to college ."^^ 
Vocational teachers differed from the combined group of academic teachers 
and public citiEens on two statements. They felt that the need for college 
education was not increasing, and did not agree that teachers should necessarily 
encourage their more capable Ftudents to attend college* Vocational teachers also 
differed from the group of public representatives on another statement. Public 
citizens felt that certain high school courses were required for college entry 
while vocational teachers felt they were not. Academic teachers also disagreed 
with the public about college attendance. Where the public felt that capable 

and financially able students should go to college, the academic teachers 

16 

expressed significantly less agreement with the statement. 

.Given the localized nature of the research and thc small sample si^es, the 
results of Baker's study cannot be widely generalised. However, if, as he suggests, 
there may be reason to hypothesize bias toward various elements o£ the curriculum 
(vocational education versus college preparatory) , then the influence of such 
attitudes could affect the success of Career Education programs. Xf» in fact, 
such biases are widespread, then much effort would be needed to inform the 
public and teachers concerning the rationale for Career Education. 



15 

Ibid., p. 27. 



Ibid., p. 26. 
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Proft'ssional staii attitudes toward Career Education were indirectly 
identified in a study conducted recently in Western Kentucky. Harryinan 
directed a project during the 1972-73 school year to analyze the problems 
encountered in implementing and operating Career Education programs in 
Kentucky Vocational Region III. The study involved two rounds of interviews 
with 151 teachers — one interview at the end of the first semester and the 
second at the end of the school ycar.^^ 

The interview analysis revealed that the following problems were most 
frequently encountered: 

1, There w£»s not sufficient time for teachers to plan individually 

or cooperatively for Career Education during the normal school day. 

2, There was not enough total faculty involvement so that ideas could 
be shared and materials developed. 

3, Teachers felt that some educational goals and objectives were not 
embodied within the Career Education concept. 

A, Teachers felt frustrated by the lack of a clcarj^^d unambigious 
definition of Career Education and its content. 

In additiim, teachers in rural areas encountered such problems as: 

1. Difficulty in obtaining local citizens to act as resource persons 
in the classroom, 

2. Difficulty in finding suitable locations to visit for field trips. 

19 

3. Difficulty in financing transportation for field trips. 

Many teachers felt that Career Education was needed but that the attitudes 
of many others, evidenced by lack of involvement, were causing implementation 
problems. 



^7 Norman D. Ehresman, M. Eugene Harr>Tnan, and Dorothy DeMars, "Analysis 
of Problems Encountered by Classroom Teachers Associated with their Involvement 
in the Kentucky Regional Career Education Development Project," (Bowling Green, 
Kentucky: Western Kentucky University, Office of Educational Research, June 28, 
1973). 
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The Imponnnce of attitudes seems ?:o be ;eXl-documented in the literature. 
Knowledge of Career Educatlcn \:as another variable which was active in the 
problem. Also, several personal and professional characteristics of the 
teachers were variables which needed to be accounted for In the data collf-ction 
and analysis. Thus, the major variables within the Professional Staff 
Development Component were : 

1. Knowledge of Career Education 

2. Attitude toward Career Education 

3. Personal Characteristics 

- Sex 

- Age 

4. Professional Characteristics 

- Teaching Experience 

- Grade Level Taught 

- Subject Taught 

- Professional Preparation for Career Education. 
Student Component 

The literature concerning Career Education is growing rapidly. Much has 
been written about the historical and philosophical bases for Career Education. 
Nunierous curriculum guides have begun to appear. Descriptions of pilot or 
deroonetratlon project activities abound. However, reports on the effects of 
Career Education have not appeared In great quantity. It Is expected that 
such reports will begin to constitute a larger portion of the literature 
as more and more research and evaluation projects reach completion* 

An example of an evaluative research report was Identified. The Minnesota 
Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education designed and Implemented 
a comprehensive system of formative and summatlve evaluation of Career Education 
projects In the state. The formative evaluation wat 'irectcd toward assessing 



20 Brandon B. Smith, A System for Evaluating Career Educat ion In Minnesota; 
1972-73 , Final Report (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Minnesota Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, January 1974), pp. 7-10. 
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thc proccssea uncd to impluinpnt Career Education in seven school districts. 
The suroroatlvo evaluation was directed toward the assessment of student outcomes 
(in terms of cognitive achievement), 

A feedback system was implemented as part of the formative evaluation. 
Project directors and participating teachers provided monthly reports of their 
activities which related to the implementation of Career Education. Project 
directors reported the amount and type of support activities they provided. 
Teachers reported the amount of time spent on various types of Career Education 
instruction. 

The findings from the formative evaluation showed that project directors 
spent approximately 177. of their time in such Career Education activities as: 

(1) Attending and/or making presentations to various meetings at local, 
state, and national levels. 

(2) Preparing and distributing promotional literature about Career Education. 

(3) Providing in-service training for teachers. 

(4) Purchasing and developing curriculum or instructional material, 

21 

(5) Organizing career guidance services. 

-Teachers spent an average of 2.437. of their time conducting Career Education 
activities. The teachers used a variety of instructional techniques (most 
frequently audio-visual presentations, outside resource persons, and career 
games) to emphasize three major concepts: self -awareness , occupation/ industries, 
and work roles. 

The summative evaluation involved the administration of specially-developed 
tests to assess the impact of Career Educatic .n student achievement. Experimental 



Ibid. , pp. 7-10. 
22 Ibid. , pp. 10-15, 
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and control groups were identified and the tests administered. The data 

onalysls revealed that the tests were equally reliable for both experimental 

and control groups?^ Reliability coefficients x^erc higher for older age groups. 

Some differences in achtevement were identified between the groups, but the dif- 

24 

ferences were small and not consistently in favor of one group. When the 

seven Career Education projects were considered alone* no significant differences 

were detected among grade levels.^-' 

The Inck of impact on student achievement was interpreted as a probable 
result of teachers spending too little time on Career Education activities or 
inappropi iatc means of selecting the control groups. It was suggested that 
better methods be employed in selecting experimental and control groups and that 
more time be spent in providing identifiable Career Education instruction in the 
classroom. 

Although the results of the Minnesota study were disappointing, it was 
an indication that serious evaluation efforts arc being undertaken to analyze 
the effects of Career Education programs in terms of student achievement. 

In this study, several student related variables were assumed to be 
operating. Thus, the study was structured in such a manner rhat the following 
variables could be measured and utilized in the data analysis: 

1. Academic achievement levels 

2. Vocational maturity levels 

3. Self-concepts 

4. Attitudes toward others 

5. Attitudes toward school 



^■'Ibid., pp. 37-40. 
2^^1bid., pp. 40-44 
25ibid. , pp. 44-46 
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6. Attitudes toward selected school subjects 
7* Knowledge o£ occupations 
8, Motivation£<l levels. 

Several of these variables are obvious ones for measurement and con-sideration. 
The second, vocational maturity, was one which has not appeared frequently in 
Career Education stvidies, but was considered important in this study. 

Crites asserts that career maturity is much like other types of maturity. 
It develops over a period of time as does intellectual, physical, and social 
maturity. The time period spans roughly the upper elementary and high school 
years. Crites has formulated a model of career maturity which states that the 
degree of career development is affected by (1) Consistency of Career Choices, 
(2) Realism of Career Choices, (3) Career Choice Competencies, and (4) Career 
Choice Attitudes.^^ The first two dimensions relate to the content of career 
choice while the remaining two relate to the process of career choice. Crites 
feels that the two process dimensions are especially compatible with the general 
objectives or proposed outcomes of Career Education. 
Management Component 

Variables active in the Management Component were neither easy to define 
nor to measure. However, through personal interview techniques, data were gathered 
relative to the following variables: 

1. Goal clarification by the project administration. 

2. Support for project personnel by project administration 

3. Utilization of physical facilities and materials 

4. Utilization of human resources 

5. Effective administrative procedures 

^^John 0. Crites, "Career Maturity and Career Education," Criteria Number 7 
(1974), p. 1 
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Commmiity Component 

The overall objective of the study of the community segment was to 
evaluate the extent and effectiveness of community participation in the 
Hazard Career Education project and to identify implications for improve- 
ment of Career Education efforts in Kentucky* 

The specific objectives of this segment of the study were: 
1. To determine the effectiveness of various programs » procedures and 
techniques in securing general public understanding of Career 
Education in the Hazard Region by assessing public under stnading 
of Career Education at the termination of the project. 
2* To determine the effectiveness of programs, procedures, and methods 
in securing general public commitment to Career Education in the 
Hazard Region by assessing public commitment to Career Education 
at the termination of the project. 

3. To determine the effectiveness of securing minority group (primarily 
socio-economic) understanding and commitment to Career Education in 
the Hazard Region by (1) identifying minority groups in the Hazard 
Region, (2) assessing minority group understanding of and commitment 
to Career Education at the time of termination of the project. 

4. To determine the most effective procedures in securing re'^ource 
persons from the Hazard community by: (1) identifying procedures 
for^ securing resource persons from the community, and (2) determining 
which procedures were most effective, 

5. To determine the extent of advisory coramittee use in implementing 
Career Education in the Hazard Region by: (1) identifying levels of 
advisory committees used by the various schools and (2) ascertaining 
the effectiveness of these advisory groups. 

o [ £8 
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Professional Staff Development Component 

Certain professional staff development objectives were identified. 
They x^ere: 

1. To assess the relative effectiveness of in-service programs and a 
activities in increasing the knowledge level of staff members 
concerning Career Education. 

2. To assess* the relative effectiveness of in-service programs and 
activities in creating, among professional staff members, favorable 
attitudes toward Career Education. 

3. To identify personnel characteristics which foster the implementation 
and expansion of Career Education within schools. 

4. To identify personnel development techniques and strategies which 
are most effective with personnel. 

5. To identify (1) problems encountered by personnel in implementing 
Career Education as a part of the on-going educational process, 
and (2) identify the techniques and procedures used to overcome 
the pr/oleias encountered. 

Student Cotn;>onent 

The overall objective of this section of the study was to assess the 
effects of Career Education programs, services, and activities on students. 
The specific objectives were: 

1. To determine the effect of the Career Education program on student 
academic achievement. 

2. To determine the effect of the Career Education program on the 
vocational maturity of students. 

3. To determine the effect of the Career Education program on the 
self concepts of students. 
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4. To determine the effect of the Career Education program on the 
attitude of students toward school and others. 

5. To determine the effect of the Career Education program on student's 
knowledge concerning occupations. 

6* To determine the effect of the Career Education program on student 
absenteeism. 

?• To determine the effect of the Career Education program on student 
motivation. 

8. To determine the effect of the Career Education program on student 
occupational aspirations. 
Pro;)ect Management Component 

The overall objective of this component was to assess the extent 
to x^hich thfc program managers and the management procedures were effective 
in (1) setting and clarifying goals, (2) utilizing resources, (3) facilitating 
production, and (4) countering deviations within the operation which held 
potential for obstructing the achievement of goals. 

Specific objectives to be attained in determining the effectiveness of 
the management of the project included: 

1. To determine the extent to which project goals were articulated 

and clarified to all persons concerned with the achievement of them. 

2. To determine the extent to which project managers were supportive 
in facilitating the work of all persons responsible to them. 

3. To determine the extent to which project managers utilized physical 
fac'llities and materials in carrying out the project. 

4. To determine the extent to which project managers utilized human 
resources, both within and outside the school system, in carrying 
out the project. 
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5# To detcsnnine the procedures and techniques used in carrying out the 
project and to identify those which appear to be unusually effective 
or ineffective in the achievement of goals. 

Hypotheses 

Hypotheses were tested in two phases of the study — the Professional 

Staff Development and Student Components, For the Professional Staff 

Development Component, the following hypotheses were tested; 

Null Hypothesis 1: There are no significant differences among personnel 
of different age groups in attitudes toward Career Education. 

Null Hypothesis 2; There is no significant difference between vocational 
personnel and non-vocational personnel in attitudes toward Career 
Education. 

Null Hypothesis 3: There are no significant differences among elementary, 

junior high, and secondary teachers in attitudes toward Career Education. 

Null Hypothesis 4: There is no significant difference between teachers in 
Career Education exemplary or pilot schools and other teachers in 
attitudes toward Career Education. 

Null Hypothesis 5: There is no significant difference between educators 
in various positions in attitudes toward Career Education, 

Null Hypothesis 6: There is no significant difference between educators 
.who teach in urban schools and teachers who teach in rural schools in 
attitudes toward Career Education. 

Null Hypothesis 7: There are no significant differences among personnel 
of different age groups in level of knowledge concerning Career 
Education. 

Null Hypothesis 8: There is no significanu difference between vocational 
personnel and non-vocational personnel in level of knowledge concerning 
Career Education. 

Null Hypothesis 9: There are no significant differences among elementary, 
junior high, and secondary teachers in level of knowledge concerning 
Career Education. 

Hull Hypothesis 10: There is no significant difference between teachers 
in Career Education exc-nplary or pilot schools and other teachers in 
level of knowledge concerning Career Education. 
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Null Hypothesis 11: There is no significant difference between educators 
in various positions rclalive to level of knowledge concerning Career 
Education. 

Null Hypothesis 12: There is no significant difference between teachers 
who teach in urban schools and teachers who teach in rural schools 
In level of knowledge concerning Career Education. 

Within the Student Component of the study, these hypotheses t^ere 

tested: 

Null Hypothesis 1: There Is no significant difference in basic academic 
skills between a group of students who participated in a Career 
Education program and a group which participated In a traditional 
educational program during the 1973-74 school year. 

Null Hypothesis 2: There Is no significant difference In vocational 
maturity levels betxi?een a group of students who participated in a 
Career Education program and a group which participated In a 
traditional educa.lonal program during the 1973-74 school year. 

Null Hypothesis 3: Tliere Is no significant difference in motivational 
levels between a group of students who participated in a Career 
Education prcgrara and a group which participated in a traditional 
educational program during the 1973-74 school year. 

Null Hypothesis 4: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward 
self, classmates, reading, school, math, and citizenship between a 
group of students who participated in a Career Education program and 
a group which participated in a traditional educational program during 
the 1973-74 school year. 

Null Hypothesis 5: Tliere is no significant difference in level of occupational 
aspiration between a group of students who participated in a Career 
Education program and a group which participated in a traditional 
educational program during the 1973-74 school year. 

Hypotheses 1-4 were tested at individual grade levels. Hypothesis 
5 was tested at only one grade level (Grade 10). Sub -hypo theses were also 
tested, since data v;ere analyzed separately by grade level. 

Description of the Region 

The Hazard Education Region (XII) is located in the Southeastern part of 
Kentucky and comprises eight county and three independent school districts. 
The county systems include Letcher, Perry, Knott, Breathitt, Leslie, Lee, Owsley, 
and Wolfe. The three independent districts are Jackson, Jenkins, and Hazard, 
Kentucky. The regional office is located in Hazard, Kentucky. (Figure 1, p. 39) 
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CHAPTER 2 
PROCEDURE 
Population and Sample 

Conunnnlty Componont 

The population for the Community Component included all adult residents 
of the Hazard Educational Region (approximately 20|000). Proportionate sam«* 
pling was utilized in order to achieve a five percent representative sampling 
of the residents in the regioun The 1,000 names were selected randcnnly from 
telephone directories. This sample vas considered sufficient to ascertain the 
ccmttnunity opinion concerning Career Education. Questionnaires! including 
return-addressed > stamped envelopes were mailed to the sample group. A tele-- 
phone folloT^*up of non-respondents was conducted in order to double^^check 
validity of the response. 

Professional Staff Development Componont 

Since the purpose of the Professional Staff Development Component was 
to access the effects of the Career Education program on participating teachers 
as well as to get information from them concerning problems and successful 
practice, the population included all professional personnel who had partici- 
pated in the summer Career Education workshops at Hazard or Jackson. 

Some teachers 9 although they attended the workshops ^ did not actively 
participate in the year's Career Education program* This group was encouraged 
not to respond to follow-up questionnaires » since they weren't in a position 
to provide tHe necessary data. 

Therefore, the final sample was those teachers who had actively partici- 
pated in both the summer workshops and the subsequent year's activities. 
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Stitdent Component 

Tho population for the Student Component was all elewentairy and secondary 
students from the entire educi'« ion region. Because of the large number of 
students who participated, a sample necessarily was chosen to participate in 
the study. 

Several sampling methods were considered, but problems wore inherent in 
all. The total population could not be tested. Proportionate sampling from 
all grades in all schools was not feasible due to cost and increase of testing 
only 2 or 3 students from every class. 

After much deliberation, a group sampling technique was selected. Further, 
it was decided that not all grades would be used. The Kentucky State Testing 
program w^s found to gather data on 4th, 8th, and 11th grade students each 
year. The same procedure was followed in this study, although the sixth grade 
was added as a group from whom to collect additional data from the Career 
Maturity Inventory, and the 10th grade for occupational aspiration data. 

Eight fourth grade classes were selected to participate in the study. Four 
were chosen to represent the Career Education group and four were chosen as a 
control group. The Career Education group came from teachers who had attended 
the summer workshops and who hnd made a commitment to the following year's 
Career Education activities. The control group was chosen in such a way as to 
equate, to the extent possible, the student and teacher variables such as age, 
experience, socio-economic level, and achievement. These teachers had not 
participated, in the summer workshops and were not expected to become involved 
with Career Education during the following year. 

The sixth and eighth grade samples were chosen similarily to the fourth 
grade. The eleventh grade groups were total grades from selected high schools. 
The workshop rosters were analyzed and four high schools were selected. Two 
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had teachers from nearly all subject areas participating in the Career Education 
activities. The other t\^o had no one, or possibly just one teacher participating. 
Thus, the Career Education and control groups were selected. 

P roject Management CoCTponont 

Data relative to the project Management Component were gathered from the 
Regional Career Educatioi Staff, from all System Career Education Coordinators, 
and from a sample of classroom teachers. 

As assessment of the effectiveness of the organization and management pro- 
cedures was ascertained from the coordinators and teachers. Management strategy 
was obtained by interviewing the regional staff themselves. 

Data Collection and Instrumentation 

Coirowunitv Component 

Data were collected with specially-developed instruments for this phase 
of the study. One instrument was developed for use in collecting data from 
principals of participating schools in the Ha?:ard Region regarding administra- 
tive practices for securing community involvement in Career Education* These 
"Key Educators" wore asked to provide information concerning their perceptions 
of (1) public knowledge about and interest in Career Education, (2) public 
relations and information dissemination activities of the project, (3) means 
of securing and extent of involvement of resource persons in the community, 
and (4) extent of usage and effectiveness of advisory committees. 

The instrument utilized for collecting this data was entitled Career 
Education Questionnaire for Key Educators in the Hazard Region (Appendix A.) 
It was developed by persons directing this phase of the study. The instru- 
ment was reviewed by project directors of the several Career Education pro- 
jects across the state of Kentucky. Those administrators indicated their 
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reactions and it was decided that the final version of the questionnaire 
would effectively gather the needed information. 

The questionnaire which was developed for U!»e in gather injj data from 
members of the community was called Public Awarcncns of Career Education (PACE) 
(Appendix B.) The questionnaire had two versions, (a yellow for odd-numbered 
respondents and blue for even-numbered Individuals.) Each consisted of 28 
items concerning Career Education. This instrument was developed and revised 
tn the same manner as the questionnaire described above with the addition of 
a curriculum specialist at the university who reviewed the instrument for 
readability at the level of the populace being surveyed. One version of the 
Instrument was sent to one-half the sample and the alternate form to the other 
half. The scale provided for responses in a five-point Likert-type arrange- 
ment. Possible responses ranged from "Strongly Agree," to "Strongly Disagree.' 
The questionnaire also contained a section for gathering demographic data on 
respondents. 

Professional Staff Development Component 

In order to achieve the objectives specified lor this component, two 
instruments were used to collect data concerning teachers. The instruments 
generally provided information relative to several of the outlined objectives 
rather than being aimed at individual objectives. 

A Teacher Questionnaire for the Hazard Career Education Project was devel 
oped by the research project staff. The instrument contained a section which 
asked for th'e following types of background information concerning the 
teachers : (Append ix C . ) . 

1. Sex 

2. Age 

3. Years of teaching experience 
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A. Years of full-time emt>Ioymcnt outside education 

5. Grade primarily taught 

6. Subject primarily taught 

7. Participation in 1973 suraner Career Education workshops 

The second section requested teachers to assign rank orders (from most 
effective to least effective) to six lists of items concerned with the Career 
Education effort. The first list dealt vith the rank ordering of persons 
who had contributed to the teachers' increased knowledge and understanding of 
Career Education, The second list concerned activities which had lead to 
Increased knowledge and understanding of Career Education among teachers. The 
third list was concerned with assessing the effectiveness of various teaching 
methods or strategies in conveying Career Education concepts to students. 
Since the use of resource persons has been considered vital to the Career 
Education effort, the fourth item contained a listing of methods of securing 
such persons for classes. Item five was designed to assess the effectiveness 
of various approaches or methods or activities in motivating students. The 
final item in this section concerned the teachers' perceptions of the relative 
importance of several factors which could determine the success of the Career 
Education program. 

Section III of the instrument was directed chiefly at determining teachers' 
perception regarding the community involvement component of the Career Education 
project. Special emphasis was given to determining teachers perception 
about whether various groups had become knowledgeable about Career Education 
or displayed favorable attitudes toward Career Education. 

Section IV requested teachers to identify (1> rewaxuing expcr.cnccs en- 
countered, (2) problems encountoted, and (3) techniques or procedures utilized 
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to overcome problems and/or sugBested techniques and procedures lor over- 
coming unsolved problems* 

Section IV also listed 26 potential problems which could affect the suc- 
cess of Career Education, The teachers were asked to indicate the extent 
to which each affected their own situations. Responses were, (1) No Problem, 
(2) Little Effect, (3) Soine Effect, and (4) Much Effect. This listing was 
adapted by the project staff from an interview scale developed in a project 
directed by Dr. Eugene Harrywan at Western Kentucky University.^ 

Data were collected with the Teacher Questionnaire at the end of the 
1973-74 school year. Teacher responses to the questionnaire provided infor- 
mation relative to nil five objectives specified for the Professional Staff 
Development Component of the study. 

The Cnrcer Education Information Inventory (CEII) was prepared in 1972 
by staff members of the Kentucky Research Coordinating Unit of the University 
of Kentucky.^ It consists of 72 statements about (1) the concept of Career 
Education, (2) its place in the total educational program, and (3) implementa- 
tion considerations. Respondents were asked to indicate their degree of agree- 
ment with each item on a five-point Likert-type scale ranging from "Strongly 
Agree" to "Strongly Disagree." 

The original instrument was developed from a list of items extracted from 
curriculum guides related to the world of work. The original list of items 

^Norman D. Ehresman, M. Eugene Harrynan, and Dorothy DeMars, Analysis 
of Problems Encountered by Classroom Teachers Associated with their Involve - 
ment in the Ketitucky Regional Career i:ducation Development Project . (Bowling 
Green, Kentucky: Western Kentucky University, June 28, 1973). 

^Alfred J. Mannebach, et al. Career £ducation Information Inventory . 
(Lexinnton, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, College of Education, Kentucky 
Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, March, 1972). 
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was reviewed aud edited by the developers. A tentative queRtionnairc (along 
with editorial remarks and suggestions) was used a» the br^sis for the 72»itcm 
questionnaire. 

The Clilll was administered in a pretest-pusttest scheme to professional 
staff members. The pretesting wa» completed prior to the initiation of the 
Career Education programs in the schools and prior to the conduct of workshops 
and seminars on Career Education held in the Region. Posttesting was accom- 
plished at the end of the 1973-74 school year. 

Student Component 

Data were collected in a pretest-posttest design corresponding to Campbell 
and Stanley's Nonequivalent Control Group Design (Design #10). This design 
is widely used in educational research and involves pretesting and posttesting 
experimental and control groups where the subjects arc not randomly assigned , 
but constitute intact groups (classes). The design controls for "the main 
effects of history, maturation, testing, and instrumentation."'^ It can be 
represented as follox<^s: 

Experimental Tj^ X T2 

Control "^'i ^4 

It has been suggested that this design satisfies most research design 

requires. . *s in assessing the effects of Career Education on student attitude 

or achievement.^ 

D. T, Campbell and J. C. Stanley, Experimental and Quasic-Experlmental 
DesiKns for Research . (Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1963). 

4 

Career Education 1973: A Plan for Evaluating Student Growth . (Ne\7 York: 
Career Education, 1973), p. 20. 

^Ibid. , p. 19. 
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To assess the effects of Career Education on students, in accordance with 

the objectives of the Student Component phase of the study, the following 

variables were measured: 

1. Career maturity 

2. Basic skills 

3. Motivation 

4. Attitudes toward: 

a. self 

b. classmates 

c. reading 

d . school 

e. math 

f. citizenship 

5. Occupational Aspirations 

Fourth grade students took tests to assess basic skills and attitude 
(except attitude toward citizenship) . Sixth graders completed only an instrument 
which measured career maturity. All of the first four variables were measured 
in the case of eighth and eleventh graders. In addition, information con- 
cerning absenteeism was gathered for eleventh graders. It was considered most 
appropriate to measure absenteeism for only the older group of students since 
they typically are in an age group which makes absenteeism more directly 
attributable to attitude and/or motivation. Younger students are typically 
absent from school bef^ause of illness or weather conditions. Older students 
arc not as likely to be influenced by common childhood diseases '"^'aving passed 
the age where such diseases usually develop) and are less likely to miss 
school because of extreme weather conditions. Eleventh grade students who are 
absent from school, and who are not legitimately ill, may miss school as a 
matter of choice more easily than younger students who are under much more 
direct supervision by parents and others. Thus, it was decided that absenteeism 
information would only be meaningful for this older group of students. 

[ 40 
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To assess levels of occupational anpiration, the fifth variable, a 
modified version of the Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS) was used. Tlie 
OAS was developed by Haller and consisted of eight multiple choice items. 
Respondents are permitted to respond realistically (what is the best job you 
are really sure you can get?) and idealistically (what Job would you choose 
If you were free to choose any ?) . Each type of question is asked in terms 
of the short-range (by the time you are 30 years old) goals of students. 
Thus, there are four questions concerning short-range goals and four concern- 
ing long-range goals. There are two realistic and two idealistic questions 
within each goal range. 

Each of the eight questions has a list of 10 jobs which span the range of 
occupational prestige. The particular form of the OAG used in this study was 
adopted by PCT<rers for a study of occupational aspirations of Appalachian stu- 
dents. The revisions were made to eliminate possible sex bias in the occupa- 
tional listings. This was accomplished by adding the equivalent "female" job 
title to those typically termed "male" jobs. The job lists were not arranged 
in any particular order of prestige. A computer program was developed to 
assign prestige scores to responses. A copy of the OAS is included in Appendix 
D. 

The students who completed this instrument did so in the spring of 1973 
when they were ninth graders (pretest) . They also completed the instrument 
in the spring of 1974 (posttest) . Part of these students were involved in 

^Archibald 0. Haller and Irwin W. Miller, The Occupational Aspiration 
Scale . (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Schenkman Publishing Company, 1971. 

^Betty C. Powers, "The Relationship of Occupational Aspirations and 
Expectations to Selected Porson.'il , Family , Community, and School Related Factors, 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Kentucky, 1974, 
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Career Education proi'^rams as tenth graders and the remainder ware control 
group students. 

The Career Maturity Inventory (CMl) was utilized to collect data relative 
to the career maturity of students. The CMI, published by CTB /McGraw-Hill, 
measures variables common to two of Critc's dimensions of career maturity — 
Career Choice Competencies and Career Choice Attitudes. Formerly called the 
Vocational Development Inventory (VDX), the CMI consists of an Attitude Scale 
and a Competence Test which assess the two choice process dimensions mentioned 
to measure the following: 

1. Orientation to the World-of-Work 

2. Conceptions of Career Decision -Making 

3. Involvement in Choice and Work 

4. Independence in Career Choice 

5. Preference for Factors in Career Choice*' 

The Competence Test is composed of five subtests which assess the four 
stages of career choice. The four steps and the respective subtests are: 

1. Information-gathering— Knowing Yourself —Knowing About Jobs 

2. Goal-Selection--Choosing a Job 

3. Planning- -Looking Ahead 

4. Problem-Solving— What Should They Do?^ 

Crites states that the CMI is appropriate as an assessment technique in 
several settings. He further asserts whei Career Education program has been 
initiated, the CMI has special value in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
program . 

o 

Crites, "Career Maturity and Career Education," p. 2. 

^Ibid . 
lOlbid. 
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Numcrous reliability and validity studies hove been condjcted with the 
CMI, especially the older Attitude Scale. Content validity for the Attitude 
Scale was establishevi in a study of the agreement between the empirical scoring 
key and one derived "rationally. "^^ A panel of judges was asked to choose 
the more mature response to each attitude item. The judges agreed with the 
national standardization sample on 37 items (74%). Criterion related validity 
has been demonstrated in several studies which found significant correlations 
between the Attitude Scale and other scales which were designed to measure 
criterion variables directly. To establish construct validity, studies 
were conducted to assess response bias (response set bias and response style 
bias were found to be negligible) and correlation with other variables (most 
background variables were not related to the scale; the scale correlated 
significantly with several intelligence, aptitude, and personality 
scales) . 

Reliability studies showed an overall internal consistency coefficient 
of .74 for grades 6 through 12.^^ The test-retcst reliability (stability) 
coefficient was .71. a correlation which was termed "low enough to allow for 
maturational variance but high enough to establish systematic measurement of 
the variable being quantified . "^5 

The Competence Test has not been used as long as the Attitude Scale, thus 
the number of studies using this section of the CMI is smaller. Internal con- 
sistency measures are available, however most of the correlations within 



^^John 0. Crites, Career Maturity Inventory: Theory and Resear ch Handbook. 
(Monterey, California: CTB/McGraw-Hill, 1973), p. 15. 

^^Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

^■^Ibid. , pp. 16-21. 
14 
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subtests range from .72 to .90, establishing that the five parts of the test 

♦ 16 

consist of relatively homogeneous sets of items. '•^ 

Some validity studies have also been conducted. Content and criterion- 
related validity were demonstrated in studies which showed the test to be 

17 

systematically related to time (expressed as grade levels).^' The product- 
moment correlation among the five subtests was found to be .54, within the 
range of the approximate correlation hypothized from the construct.^® 

An integrated series of tests was used to assess the basic academic 
skills of the students. The California Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) is a testing series designed to test student skills in reading, 
language, arithmetic, and study skills. There are four levels in the testing 
program: Level 1 accommodates the second half of Grade 2 and Grades 3 and 4; 
Level 2 covers Grades 4, 5, and 6 overlapping Level 1 at Grade 4; Level 3 
includes Grades 6, 7, and 8 overlapping Level 2 at Grade 6; and Level 4 is 
addressed to Grades 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 overlapping Level 3 at Grade 8. 
Levels 2,3, and 4 of the CTBS Battery include the following tests: 

Reading Vocabulary 

Reading Comprehension 

Language Mechanics 

Language Spelling 

Arithmetic Computation 

Arithmetic Concepts 

Arithmetic Applications 



^^Ibid. , p. 



^• ^Ibid . , p. 34. 
^^Ibid., p. 35. 
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Study Skills Using Reference Materials 

19 

Study Skills Uslnc Graphic Materials 

The total battery consists of 318 multiple-choice items; 85 items relate 
to Reading, 85 to Language, 98 to Arithmetic, and 50 to Study Skills. The 
tests were administered in accordance with the instructions outlined in the 
Examiner's Manual . Two to three days were required in most instances to 
administer the tests. 

Eleven scores result from the scoring — ten scores representing each 
of the specific subtests and a total score on the battery. For each student 
on each subtest , an obtained grade equivalent score, percentile rank, and st amine 
were reported. 

The Junior Index of Motivation (JIM Scale) was used to assess students* 
motivation toward school. The instrument, developed by Jack R. Frymier at the 
Ohio State University, consists of 80 items and requires approximately 30 
minutes for administration. However, only 50 items are scored. 

Frymier has conducted extensive studies of the reliability and validity 

of the JIM Scale for use with public school and college students. Nine separate 

studies were reported, eight of which were concerned with developing the scale 

and testing its reliability and validity and one to determine the specific 

content of the Scale. Each succeeding study was undertaken to answer questions 

or solve problems encountered in earlier studies. 

Frymier reports a test-retcst reliability of .70 from a sample of 718 

20 

junior high school students (369 boys, r = .74; 349 girls, r = .63). 
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^ ^Statc-widc Testing Pro?*ram . (Frankfort, Kentucky: Department of 
Education, Bureau of Pupil Personnel Service, Division of Guidance Services, 
1973), p. 4. 

^^Jack R. Frymier, "Development and Validation of ? Motivation Index," 
Theory Into Prncticc , iX (February 1970), p. 78. 
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Split-half reliability coefficients of correlation were .63 for 139 boys and 

21 

.72 for 104 iiirls and a total group (N=243) coefficients of .67. Similar 
results were obtained with samplea of high school students and college students. 
The JIM Scale vas also found to correlate significantly with another motivation 
scale (Farquhar's M-Scale) and with achievement tests (Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development) . 

A factor analysis study was designed to Identify the content of the JIM 

Scale. The six largest rotated factors accounted for 51 percent of the 

variance and those factors were assigned the following names: 

I. Belongingness - Alienati«"n 

II. Positive School Attitude - Negative School Attitude 

III. Personal Control - Fatalism 

IV. Optimism - Pessimism 

V. Flexibility - Dogmatism 

22 

VI. Idealism - Pragmation 
The Kentucky Student Attitude Inventory (KSAI) was adapted for use in 
this study. The instrument was designed to assess student concepts about or 
attitudes toward (1) self, (2) classmates, (3) reading, (A) school, (5) math, 
and (6) citizenship. All six attitude areas were tested for grades 8 and 11. 
Only the first five were tested for grade four. 

Management Component 

Interview guides covering the objectives of the evaluation were prepared 
for use in tKe study (Appendix E.). In-depth interviews were conducted with 
the six management personnel (cooperative director, project director, four 

^^Ibid. , p. 78. 
22ibid., p. 85. 
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component directors) . In-depth interviews were also conducted with the 
thirteen school system coordinators. These coordinators, due to thoir strate- 
gic location between the project staff and the school district personnel, were 
judged to be the most knowledgeable persons available concerning the perfor- 
mance of project inanagcincnt . Additionally, a small sample of superintendents 
of the participating districts, teacher members of the Career Education teams, 
and teachers of the participating districts were interviewed. The purpose of 
the latter interviews was to validate information secured in the in-depth 
interviews. 

The data gathered in these interviews were organized consistently with 
the objectives of the evaluation. 

Data Analysis 

Community Component 

As suggested by Career Education project officials the "Key Educators" 
in the Hazard Region were assured that no statistical comparisons would be 
made among the schools and/or school systems. Descriptive data from the 
questionnaire were tabulated so that some judgments could be made concerning 
the effectiveness of the project in the area of community involvement. 

The PACE questionnaire was scored by assigning point values to the re- 
sponses — Strongly Agree = 5, Strongly Disagree « 1. The demographic varia- 
bles were used as main factors in the analysis. 

Professional. Staff Development Component 

Pretest-posttest comparisons were made on the teachers' scores on the CEII. 
The major statistical treatments were the multiple discrimination analysis and 
Hotelling's procedure. Age, vocational versus non-vocational, and level 
taught were used as classification variables in the analysis. 
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The data frow the Teacher Oimst ionna irc were analysed chiefly through 
the method of computing means and rank order for most itcm», especially in 
Sections 11 and III of the instrument. Demographic variables wore used to 
clasfiify respondents into age, sex, and grade level taught for the analysis. 
Some items from Sections III and IV were tabulated and analyzed in order to 
relate them to evaluation objectives concerning (1) the extent to which the 
community and its resources were utilized, and (2) problems encountered and 
solutions used to overcome them. Section IV also contained a list of 26 
potential problems. Point values ranging from 1 to 4 were assigned to the 
four responses. 

Student Component 

Simple statistics were generated for all student groups— means and standard 
deviations. Further, the analysis of covariance technique was utilized t test 
hypotheses concerning the effect of Career Education on student variabi 
Pretest scores were used ss the covariate in the analysis in order to eliminate 
possible initial group differences. The analysis of covariance is suggested 
by Cami>bell and Stanley as the appropriate statistical technique for this re- 
search design.^-' A test was first made to determine if an interaction between 
sex and group membership was operating. The absence of significant interactions 
was a signal to investigate main effects (sex, group). 



^■^D. T. Cnmpbell and .1. C. Stanley, Experimental and Quasi-Experimental 
Designs for Research . (Chicago: Rnnd-McNally , 1963). 
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CHAPTER 3 

FINDINGS 
COM>aJNlTY COMPONENT 

The primary objective of the community segment of the Hazard Research 
Project x^as to evaluate the extent and effectiveness of community participa- 
tion in the Hazard Career Education project. Special objectives were the 
determination of: public understanding and commitment, minority group under- 
standing and commitment, utilization and procedures for utilizing resource 
people, and the extent of use and effectiveness or advisory committees. Data 
were collected near the end of the project year from a random sample of citi- 
zens of the region as found in telephone directories , and from principals in 
affected schools in the region. Two instruments were developed and utilized 
with these group; The Career Education Quest? onnaire for Key Educators in the 
Hazard Region (Appendix A) and the PACE (Public Awareness of Career Education) 
questionnaire (Appendix B). It should be noted that several problems 
beset this segment of the project. First, the Career Education Staff emphasized 
at an early meeting that little emphasis had been placed in securing community 
involvement. This precluded us-^ of a pretest/treatment/posttcst design. It 
was then decided to conduct an ex post facto, point-in-time assessment by 
surveying the respective communities and administrators near the end of the 
school year. This created the problem of securing responses during the busy 
spring/early summer period when people are gardening, vacationing, farming, 
etc. A mailed follow-up was sent to the key educators approximately three 

4 

weeks after the initial mailing. Because of the nearness to the project com- 
pletion deadline, a telephone follow-up of non-respondent citisiens was made 
through random sampling technique. 
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FindiuRK relating to the five objectives of the community segipcnt were 
reported by data source (instrument used). 

Quofilionnnire for Koy Hducntorb 
This instrument was used to elicit such information as; existence of 
school board policy concerning Career Education; newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision coverage; resource personnel availability; use, value, means in secur- 
ing, and follow-up procedures; parental interest and involvement; and 
advisory committees use and value. Out of 57 schools identified by project 
staff as engaged in Career Education, 40 returns, or 70 percent, were re- 
ceived. Geographical location of the school (principals) responding can 
seen in Figure 1. 

School Policy on Career Education 

When asked if their school had a written policy on Career Education, 17, 
or 46 percent indicated affirmatively, while 20, or 54 percent said no. Copies 
of the policy statements for Knott County (Hindman Elementary) and Jenkins 
Independent School System were sent in and may be seen in Appendix F. Both 
included plans for community involvement. Other responses may be seen In 
Table I, 

News Media Coverage of Career Education 

Principals revealed that there had been considerable coverage of Career 
Education. Twenty-nine respondents reported 234 articles, an average of eight 
per school. .Three-hundred-forty-seven column inches of news space were used 
by 14 respondents, for an average of 24.8 column inches. Newspaper coverage 
had increased since September In 18 cases, or 72 percent of those responding; 
it stayed about the same in 6 cases (24 percent), and it had decreased in only 
one case. Two articK^ were sent in, both of which included several pictures 
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of Carcoi* KiUicfitlun f.roup activities. Five respondontr. indicated that articlas 
had been plnced in the school scrapbook or were othoi-vise not available. 

Ninety percent of the rospondcntfi indicated that local radio and tclevi- 
8ion coverage of Career Education vas needed, while just four (10 percent) 
felt It was at about the correct level. None thought Ijss was needed. 



Table 1. Conunents by Key Educators Regarding School Policy on Career Education 



Comment 


Nuinbcr of Resnonscs 


At least two units are taught by each teacher 


4 


Career Education is fvised with other subject matter 


3 


Policy is permissive; teachers may practice Career 




Education if they choose to 


2 


Policy is part of school system philosophy 


2 


Policy is being developed 


2 


No written policy exists 


2 


Career Education is considered in the schedule 


1 


A policy exists but is not available 


1 



Public Interest in Career Education 

When queried about public interest in Career Education in the local school, 
principals were nearly unanimous in their feeling that more was needed^ as 
indicated by 36 (90 percent) checking that item. Four felt that public in- 
teres t vas about right. No principals thought that less interest was callc'd 
for. 
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Comments were made by i our respondents; three said they had received 
very good to excellent public acceptance of Career Education^ while one said 



would suffer* One respondent suggested that there was a need to formulate 
new ways to reach the general public. 

Regarding parents' roles in the Career Education program^ most respon- 
dents reported that parents were in favor of and involved in Career Education^ 
but didn^t know much about the program. These findings were reported in Table 
2. In the **comments" sect ion » one respondent said pax^ents were most coopera- 
tive; another stated that a good start was made in reaching parents during the 
first yciir, awareness stage; while a third said parents were indifferent be* 
cause they were uninformed. 

Resource Personnel Involvement in the Career Kducation Program 



Host respondents agreed that resource personnel were available In the 
community, that they x^jcre used in Career Education and were helpful. These 
data are found in Table 3. 

Principals were also asked what means were used to secure resource per- 
sons. A wide range of methods was used, with personal invitation by teachers 
and telephone contacts, predominating. These data are presented in Table 4. 

Various means of follow-up of resource persons were reported by respon- 
dents, but a letter to the speaker and/or his employer were the major methods 
utilized. Specific data on this aspect of the study are outlined in Table 5. 



Use and Effectiveness^ of Advisory Committees 

The last item asked of principals dealt with the use and value of advi- 
sory committees in tlieir local Career Education programs. More than one-third 
reported a special advisory committee for Career Education while /»2.5 percent 
used an advisory committee which covered the total school programs (Table 6). 



that some people were concerned that the quality of the academic program 
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Tabic 5» Follow-up Techniques Used in Conjunction with Resource Personnel 
for Career Education Programs in the llas^ard Region 



Method 


N 


Percentage 
of Respondents 


A ieuter to cne spoaicer 


JO 




A letter to the employer of the resource person 


22 


55.0 


Recognition dinner for resource persons 


1 


2.5 


Recognition through news articles 


1 


2.5 


Telephone call 


1 


2.5 


Invitation to a program wherein a "Certificate 
of Honor" was given 


1 


2.5 



Table 6. Use of Advisory Committees in Schools with Career Education in 
the Hazard Region 



Type of CoiranlttCG 


N 


Percentage 
of Respondents 


Advisory committee for the total program 


17 


42.5 


Special advisory committee for Career Education 


15 


37.5 


Advisory committees for programs other than 
Career Education 


8 


20.0 


Informal advisory help from selected members 
of the community 


5 


12.5 


4 

Craft advisory conroittee 


1 


2.5 



57 



Tx^cnty-sevon prfDcIpals rnlod their advisory conimi Lto*^.; for effectiveness 
in dealing with the Career Education program. Most of the groups were called 
"moderately effective" (19 or TO.h percent of the respondents). Seven respond- 
ents (25.9 percent) felt their advisory committees were "very effective" and 
only one principal said his advisory committee was "ineffective"; the latter 
was partially explained by the coiranent that the group had been appointed, but 
no further action was taken to follow-up. One respondent said that no use of 
advisory help was planned during the initial, "awareness" phase of the Career 
Education project. 

Public Awareness of Career Education - (PACE) Questionnaire 
This instrument was developed to determine public awareness of, and 
conunitment to> Career Education in the Hazard Region. A yellow or blue ver- 
sion of the PACE instrument was sent to 500 residents who were randomly 
selected from the telephone directory. One hundred fifty five returns were 
received of which 77 were useable ♦ A randomized follow-up of non-respondents 
was visually scanned and found to be similar to the mailed returns. Therefore^ 
these ten additional respondents were added to the sample ^ making a total of 
87. As would be expected, relatively more responses were received from 
the more-populous counties , Knott , Perry and Letcher. The geographical dis- 
tribution of respondents may be viewed on Figure 2. 

DerooRraphic racteristics of Respondents to the PACE Questionnaire 

Rcspon(' vs to the survey were predominately male (61%), married (78%), 
an average of 47 year.q of age with a high school education and more than three 
children, of which one was still in school. All respondents were Caucasian. 
Incorae levels were predominately in the $3,000 to $10,000-plus range (89.5%). 
These data appear on Table 7. 
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Tablc 7. Characteristics of Rosponclcnts to the PACE Qticstionnaire 



Characteristic 


Percentage Moan 


S.D. 


Range 


Median 


Mode 














Educational Level 


11.8 


4.04 


1-21 


12 


12 


Number Children 


3.3 


2.59 


0-12 


3 


2 


Children in School 


1.1 


1.36 


0-6 


1 


0 



Sex 

Male 

Fema le 
Marital Status 

Married 

Single, divorced 
or widowed 

Family Annual Income 

Less than $3,000 

$3,000 to $10,000 

Over $10,000 



61% 
397. 

78% 
22% 

10.5% 
29.0% 
60.5% 



Responses by Hazard Rpxion Citi?!ens to the PACE Survey 

Respondents reacted to 56 statements regarding Career Education in their 
community. The items which evoked the greatest agreement were, in declining 
order: 

4 

-The school my children attend should have a Career Education program. 
-School programs should help get people ready to work. 

-The school counselor is important in settin'g up a Career Education program. 

-The major purpose of Cnroer Education is to help young people look into 
the many ways to earn n living that would be interesting and fulfilling. 
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-Work oxpci-ioncc is nn importi^nt part, of Career Ktlucat ion. 

-Workers from business and industry can be valuable sources of in- 
formation about jobs for the Career Education program* 

Items with which respondents most strongly disajjreed, are, in declining order: 

-Career Education is for those students who arc not able to do the work 
in regular courses • 

-Students know enough about future jobs to make sound career decisions. 

-People knov; about the Career Education program in our county. 

-Career Education for girls should be to prepare for a job as a 
secretary > nurse or teacher. 

-Our teachers are prepared to teach in Career Education programs. 

All responses are listed in Table 8. 

NOTE: Statements appear as they were presented on the PACE instruments. 
This is designed to help the reader locate specific items on subsequent 
tables where they appear only as numbered items. 

Responses to the PACE Survey Items According to Age 

In designing the study, it was hypothesized that no significant difference 
existed between older and younger citizens regarding items on the PACE 
questionnaire. Fourteen items proved to be significant at the ,01 or .05 
levels of confidence; therefore, the null hypothesis was not accepted. Those 
statements which were significant at the .01 level of confidence are as 
follows: 

-Career Education is more important for boys than girls. 

-The major purpose of Career Education is to help young people look 
into the many ways to earn a living that would be interesting and 
fulfilling. 

-The classes in our school help the children to make wise decisions 
about their careers • 

-Career Education takes place from grade ten through college. 
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ThoBC items v^hich wore significant at the #05 level ot confidence are as 
follows: 

•The school my children attend should have a Career Education program. 

•Parents know about Career Education activities which happen in the 
school. 

-Schools prepare students for work* 

-Helping children know about jobs should be an important part of classes 
from kindergarten through grade six* 

•Career Education for girls should be to prepare for a Job as a 
secretary, nurse, or teacher* 

•Career Education is concerned with helping each student have a better 
feeling about himself and his own importance, 

-Career Education helps students know about their own interests and 
abilities* 

-Students now know enough about future jobs to make sound career decisions* 

-In teaching Career Education every class emphasisces what people do in 
their jobs* 

-Our teachers are prepared to teach in Career Education programs* 
A complete analysis of the FACE survey, based on age categories may be seen 
in Table 9. 

Responses to the PACE Survey According to Educational Level 

It was further hypothesized that no significant difference existed 

between citissens with grade school education i high school education and 

education beyond high school, as regarded their resi^onse to the PACE survey* 

Fifteen items were found to be significant at the .05 level of confidence, 

thereby not' accepting the null hypothesis* 

Those items wherein citizens having grade school education differed 

from those having high school education are as follows: 

-New rooms and equipment are needed m most schools to start n Career 
Education program. 
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-People kwow about the Career Educatton program in our county. 
-Career Education should be part of all courses in the school* 
Those statements which were significant between g^'^ide school level 

respondents and those respondents having education beyond high school ^ are 

as follows: 

-New rooms and equipment arc needed in most schools to start a Career 
Education program. 

-Career Education is for those students who are not able to do the 
work in regular courses. 

••A high school student should be prepared to enter a job after graduation 
-Schools prepare students for work. 

-People knox^ about the Career Education program in our county* 

-Helping students get a job is an Important part of any Career Education 
program, 

-Career Education should be part of all courses in the school* 

Statements of significant difference between citizens with high school 

versus those with education beyond high school are as follows: 

-A high school student should be prepared to enter a job after graduation 

-Career Education is for those students who are not able to do the work 
in regular courses* 

-Career (•'World of Work") Education should be a separate course* 

-The major purpose of Career Education is to help young people discover 
their own interests and abilities* 

-Career Education helps students learn about and choose a job, 

-Helping students get a job is an important part of any Career Education 

program* 
« 

-Career Education begins when children are ready to choose an occupation* 

-The teacher should be able to give students information about jobs, 

-The major purpose of Career Education is to help young people learn 
hov; to make good (wise) choices that are made freely and on their own* 
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-Career Ediicatlon hclpr? students develop good attitudes toward work* 

-School programs should help get people ready for work. 
Specific data regarding responses according to education level of citizens 
arc found in Table 10« 

Responses to the PACE Instrument According to Sex 

Most statements on the PACE scale were not significantly affected by 
the sex of the respondent. Only two items caused the researchers to not 
accept the null hypothesis. These statements are as follows: 

-Career ("World of Work'*) Education should be a separate course. 

-Looking into different kinds of jobs should be made part of grades 
seven through nine. 

The total list of statements including means and test scores are seen in 

Table 11. 

Response to the PACE Instrument According to Marital Status 

It was hypothesized that no significant difference existed between married 
citijsens and those who were single, divorced, or widowed, in regard to their 
response to the PACE instrumcat. This null hypothesis was not accepted in the 
following three items: 

-Career (•Vorld of Work") Education should a separate course. 

-The classes in our school help the childrei to make wise decisions 
about their careers. 

-Career Education is meant for all students in a school. 

The complete^ listing of statistics relating to this marital status is portirayed 

in Table 12. 

Responses to the PACE Survey, According to Family Size of Respondents 

The hypothesis that no significant difference existed between respondents 
having no children, those with one to two children, and those having three 
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or more chile!. c.i> wa.^ not accepted for 19 statements on the PACE survey. 
These items and the categories in xdiich they fall arc as follows: 
(No children versus ont; to two children) 

-Career Education takes place from grade ton through college* 

-Career Education is more important for boys than girls, 

-Career Education is meant for all students in a school* 

-The school counselor is important in setting up a Career Education 
program. 

-New rooms and equipment are needed in most schools to start a Career 
Education program, 

(No children versus three or more children) 

-Career Education is more important for boys than girls, 

-The major purpose of Career Education is to help young people look 
into the manj ways to earn a living that would be Interesting and 
fulfilling. 

-Career ("World of Work") Education should be a separate course* 

-Career Education is for those students who are not able to oo the 
work in regular courses. 

-Career Education is concerned with helping each student have a better 

feeling about himself and his own importance* 

-Work experience is an important part of Career Education* 

-Career Education helps students know about their own interests and 
abilities* 

-Students now know enough about future jobs to make sound cartj r decisions* 

-Studying about jobs helps a student prepare for a good Job* 

-Special emphasis in Career Education is aimed at helping the student 
do well in his career* 

-Career Education helps students learn about and choose a job* 

•The major purpose of Career Education is to help young people lean 
how to make good (wise) choices that are made freely and on their ovu* 

(One to two children versus three or more children) 

-The classes in our school help the children to make wise decisions 
about their careers. 
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-Stuclcnts t\o\} know euoui»h about future jobs to make sound career docisions. 
-Practical experiences are nccer.sary for a good Career Education progfan. 
-Employers know about the Career Education program in our school(s). 
Complete data on responses according to family size can be seen on Table 13. 

Responses to the PACE Survey According to Children in School 

The hypothesis that no significant difference existed between citizens 

responding to the PACE questionnaire, according to their having children in 

school or not.vas accepted for all statements except the following two items: 
-Career ("World of Work") Education should be a separate course. 
-Career Education is a part of every school in our county. 

A complete listing of statements can be viewed in Table 14. 

Responses to the PACE Survey According to Levels of Income 

It was hypothesized that no significant difference existed between re- 
sponses to the PA^'E survey based on levels of annual income. Fourteen state- 
ments were found to be significant at the .05 level of confidence in one or 
more of the following categories! 

* (Less than $3,000 vs. $3,000-$ 10,000) 
-Studying about jobs helps a student prepare for a good job. 

-The major purpose of Career Education is to help young people learn 
how to make good (wise) choices that are made freely and on their own. 

-I would like to see more about Career Education in the newspapers. 

-Career Education takes place from grade ten through college. 

-If given a choice of teachers, I want my children to have a teacher 
who practices Career Education. 

-The school counselor is important in setting up a Career Education 
program. 

-At the elementary level, Career Education should help children know 
more about different kinds of jobs. 
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-Groiipj; of citi5!onr» should be involved in plana in}', Career EcJuc.nlion 
proi^rmns . 

-Career Kducntlon ir> meant for all students in a schooU 
(LnsB than $3,000 vk over $10,000) 

•Studying about jobs helps a Rtudent prepare for a good job. 

-I would like to sec wore about Career Education in the newspapers, 

-Groupr. of citiircns should be involved in planning Career Education 
program;^ • 

•The major purpose of Career Education is to help young people learn 
how to make ^ood (wise) choices that are made freely and on their ox^. 

-If Kiven a choice of teachers > 1 want my children to have a teacher 
who practices Career Education. 

-The school counselor is important in setting up a Career Education 
program . 

*At the elementary level* Career Education sliould help children know 
more about different kinds of jobs. 

--Career Education takes place from grade ten through college. 
-Career Education is more important for boys than girls. 
-Career Education is meant for all students in a school. 
($3,000-$ 10,000 vs over $10,000) 

-Helping children know abcait jobs should be an important part of classes 
from kinderparten through grade six. 

-New rooms and equipment are needed in ^ost schools to start a Career 
^ Education program. 

-A Career Education program helps our students get along with others. 

-Career Educntlon is concerned with helping each student have a better 
feeling abou^ himself and his ov^n importance. 

A listing of all statistics related to responses by income levels can be viewed 

in Table 15. 
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Chapter 4 

FINDINGS 
PROi'KSSIOKAL Sl/vI F C0MP0NI':NT 

The Professional St;jff Component war drsx^jnod to (1) assess the 
effectiveness of various programs and activities in increasing the* Unowl- 
edge level or attitude of staff member concerning Career Education, (2) 
to identity factors (of staif and support groups) which contribute to 
the successful development of Career Education^ (3) to identify personnel 
devcloomunt techniques considered most effective, and (4) to identify 
problems encountered in implementing Career Education* 

To attain the aforementioned purposes a design was utili::ed which 
Included pre -post attitude and knowledge measures ^^/)Out Career Education, 
a questionnaire to ascertain characteristics and p::oblrTis, and personal 
interview to further support the research findings • 

The findings presented in this chapter wore divided into two sections. 
The first section dealt with the findings obtained from a teacher question- 
nair.-^ and personal interviews. The second section focused on an analysis 
of the Career Education Information Inventory. This instrument was 
administered through a pic -post design and was utilized to ascertain the 
teacher's level of knowledge and attitude toward Career Education (1) before 
the first summer workshops in 1973, (2) after the initial two week workshops, 
and (3) at the concl ion of one year of program operation. 

Teacher Quest ionn>iire 

The teachers \ni v;ere active in the Hazard Career Education program were 
asked to respond to a questionnaire designed to identify characteristics which 
contribute to the implementation of Career Education, as well as probK • 
encountered in i;nplum».:nJ at ion, c.nd techniques/strategies utilized to ov^ . 
such barriers. See Appendix C . 
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l.iMtn i>( tiacluf iiaiucs I nnn the vuricms local i^tlucal icnal tij^cucics Vcri* 
sccurL-J from the Kcj^icmal Oarcci* KducalicMi Staff. A sample of names was 
sclectL'd to receive a inailcid qut.at ionnairo. A jjccond group wa:^ identified 
for personal intfrviin>?. Thu inLorvicw way utili;scd to validate the mailed 
instruinont as well as to gain some further information through a more extensive 
question/discussion period. 

The responses of one iiundred forty one personnel were tabulated through 
one or the other tcclmiques. No attempt was made to force a teacher to 
complete the instrument > for data illicitcd from a teacher \;ho had not actively 
worked in the Career Education program would detract from the value of other 
teacher data. 

Therefore, the population of teachers was all professional education 
personnel in the Hansard Region. This was reduced to those in attendance at 
the summer workshops in Hazard or Jackson in 1973 > approximately 225 in number. 
This list was further reduced by eliminating any teacher who did not participate 
in the Career Education program, Hoi^evcr, it should be clarified that most did 
participate, as well as a great number of teachers who did not attend either 
workshop. 

Results from the survey of professional personnel were cross tabulated 
by sex, age of respondent, level taught, and by subject area taught (academic/ 
vocational). Because of small cell size, these cross cabulations could not be 
done simultaneously. Hov;c-'. r, the basic cxross tabulations were done to provide 
more specific information .it the professional staff. 

The professional per?., .el v;ere asked to respond to a scries of questions 
in which they rank ordered a number of items for each question. The mean ranking 
for each item w. . calculated and, for purposes of presentation, the items were 
rank ordered fr i{\he£?t to lowest according to hov>; tlio total group of 
respondents rea^.i. cd to the item. 
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PrcsiULrd hi T.il)lol6 vere the moan rankini»s and rank orders by sck 
and total i'>roup forwhomthc personnel considered to be most effective in 
increasing their knowledge and understanding of Career Education. 



Tablo 16. Teacher U.inkinR of who was the most Effective in IncrcasinR their 

KnowlcdRo and Understanding of Career Education by Sex (Individuals 
Ordered for Total) 



Individual (s) 


Males 


Mean 


Ranking & Rank Order 
Females 




Total 




X 


Rank 




R;:ink 


X 


Kank 


Ua;^ard Region Career 
Education Staff 


1.72 


I 




1 


1.63 


I 


System Career Education 
Coordinator 


3*50 


2 


2.93 


2 


3.15 


2 


Teachers from other 
schools 


3.55 


3 


3.72 


3 


3.64 


3 


Teachers in own system 


3.82 


4 


3.96 


4 


3.90 


4 


University faculty 


4.69 


6 


4.45 


5 


4.54 


5 


Out-'Of'-state consultants 


4.68 


5 


5.04 


7 


4.85 


6 


State Department of 
Education Personnel 


4.97 


7 


4.85 


6 


4.89 


7 



As a total group and when considering the sexes independently! the tcache ; 
felt that the Regional Career Education Staff was the most effective in helping 
them gain knowledge about Career Education. Both groups were also consistent in 
r second, third* andfourth choices* At the lower end of the ranking, there 
' some disagreement. The females ranked university faculty and state depart* 
I it personnel higher than did the males. The males ranked consultants higher 
t \ 'in did the females. 
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Tablo IV. TiMclior U.inUinp, of who \<tAH the most Effoctivi? in Incroasin}* their 
Kmwledj'.o .-nxl Understanding of Career Kducation by Teacher Age 



Mean KanUin>> and KanU Ox'der by Age. 

Individual («) Under 30 30-39 40-49 Over 50 Total 

5v STank IHlank "TTTHmk Y lUnk 5J kank 



Hazard Kc}»ion Career 
Education Staff 


1.77 


1 


• 1.58 


1 


1.70 


1 


1.40 


1 


1.63 


1 


System Cnreor Education 
Coordinator 


3.0'J 




2.97 


2 


3.44 


2 


3.31 


2 


3.15 


2 


Teachers from other 
schools 


3.34 


3 


3.67 


3 


3.64 


3 


4.19 


5 


3.64 


3 


Teacher.*} in own system 


3.66 


4 


4.11 


4 


4.05 


5 


3.86 


3 


3.90 




University faculty 


4.66 


5 


5.00 


6 


3.75 


4 


4.36 


6 


4.54 


5 


Out-of-state consultants 


5.21 


7 


4.30 


5 


5.06 


7 


4.63 


7 


4.85 


6 


State Department of 
Education Personnel 


5.10 


6 


5.08 


7 


4.82 


6 


4.15 


4 


4.89 


7 



The factor of age was also isolated concerning teacher perceptions of who 
was effective in increasing their knowledge of Career Education, These data were 
presented in Table 17, 

As was the case for sex» the regional staff was rated a high first. The 
list of individuals was again listed from high to low according to the rank 
given by the total group, so it: that it would be convenient to visualise whore the 

groups differcu among themselves and with the total group. 

The second choice » System Career Education Coordinator , was constant across 
groups, but then a few changes in ranking occurred. With the exception of the 
oldest group of teachers, the group ranked teachers from other schools higher. The 
older group of teachers considered teachers from their own school to be more 
effective* They also ranked state department personnel much higher than the 
other ago groups. 
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Tablc 18» Toaclior UnnUi.n}' of who wan most' nfffctive in Increasing liioir 

Knt»wlfMt}»c nuil Unclorr.lamlin}\ of (iGreer l:ilucat:ioni by Level Primarily 
TaurJtl 





Moan 


Kankinj* 


and 


.ink Ordi?r 


by l.ovol Tnuj.ht 




Indi victual (s) 


K - 


6 






10 


12 


Total 






X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rat 


H<)zard Region Career 
Education Staff 


1.59 


1 


1.64 


1 


1.67 


1 


1.63 


1 


System Career Education 
Coordinator 


3,13 


2 


2.89 


2 


3,43 


2 


3.15 


2 


Trachors from other 
schools 


3.92 


4 


3.13 


3 


3.79 


3 


3.64 


3 


Teachers in own system 


3.72 


3 


4,04 


4 


4.00 


4 


3.90 


4 


University faculty 


4.09 


5 


4.64 


5 


5,00 


7 


4.54 


5 


Out-of-state consultants 


5.00 


7 


4.77 


6 


4.76 


I 


4.85 


6 


State DepariTOPnt of 
Education Personnel 


4.97 


6 


5.19 


7 


4,52 


5 


4.89 


7 



Also considered, when ranking who was most effective in increasing the teachers' 
knowledge and understanding of Career nducation, was the level the teacher primarily 
taught. The levels woie divided intf» elementary (K-6), junior high (7-9), and 
high school (10-12). These data were presented in Tabic 18, 

The groups were in total agreement or. the first two factors, all ranking the 
Regional Career Education Staff and their System Career Education Coordinator first 
and second respectively. There were ^5light differences in the remaining rankings, 
with the only significant variations being for the 10-12 grade group. They 
ranked state, department of education personnel fifth, whereas the total grciip 
ranked them seventh. University faculty were ranked seventh, rather than th 
as by the total group. 
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Tabic 19* TiMilur !:.nikin)» o( vMiich Ai iivitics vcrc Hu' most !:f foctivc* in 

liu riMf. Inf. their Kinnylrd^c nud UutlcrsttMui i n^; of iUiVccv Udwcnliun 
by Sex (Activities. Order 1 m- Tot^il) 



lU UnnUIn;; nnd KanU Order 
Activity Males |e.TnaIor» ^roLnl 

X Rank X Rank X Uaiik 



Suxumor Workshopa 1,36 1 l^l? J. 1,35 I 

Career Kducation 
Conferences 
(sponsored by 

Hazard Staff) 2*55 2 2^86 2 2.72 2 

In-service program in 

own .school 2.93 3 3.24 3 3a3 3 

Profossional Meetings 4.13 4 4^23 4 4,16 4 

Reading lU*ofessional 

Literature 4.30 5 4*35 5 4*31 5 

University Courses 4«47 6 4,66 6 4,56 6 



Alf:o of interest was a determination of which activities were the most 
effective in increasing a teacher knowledge and understanding of Career Education, 
Presented in Table 19wereincan rankings and rank orders by sex for this variable^ 

.Males and females were in total agreement on the ranking of these activities » 
Summer workshops ranked first by a wide margin. Conferences and in-service programs 
in their own school ranked second and third respcctivelyt Professional meetings 
and reading professional literature followed, and university courses were last* 

A fact of importance to be considered was that university courses dealing 
with Career Education have not been offered, therefore realistically could not 
have been ranked as being effective. 
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Tablo 20. Ti'.'iclier U.inUinB ot vli lc.l» Activities were the most EffocLlve in 

Incrc.ishi}', Ihcir Knowledge ami Untlcrstand inp, of Career Kducation, 
by Tcachcii* Ai*c 



Moan R^mltln'/, and Rank Order hy Age 
Activity Under 30 30 -,^9 AO-^'J Over 50 Total 



X Rank X Rank X Rank X Rank X Rank 



Smnmcr Workshops 1.33 1 1.31 1 1.38 1 1.40 1 1.35 1 

Career Education 
Conferences 
(sponsored by Hazard 

Staff) 2.73 2 2.86 2 2.71 2 2.53 2 2.72 2 

In-service Program in 

own School 3.06 3 3.03 3 3.10 3 3.40 3 3.13 3 

Professional Meetings 4.07 4 4.11 5 4.48 5 4.00 4 4.16 4 

Reading Professional 

Literature 4.52 6 4.00 4 4.17 4 4.63 6 4.31 5 

University Courses 4.46 5 4.84 6 4.53 6 4.31 5 4.56 6 



A slight alteration in rank occurred when considering age groupings of 
teachers and perceptions of which activities were most effective in increasing 
their knowledge of Career Education, These data were reported in Table 20 . 
The first three choices remained constant. Howo^»e^, th younger and older 
group ranked professional meetings and university courses higher than the 
middle two age groups. They also ranked reading professional literature lower. 
Overall, the age groups were in agreement concerning the primary activities. 
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Tnblo 21. Tonchc'i" IJanUiuR of which Activities were the wost Effective in 

Incrciis; lnj» their Kinnv?lecl{;u and llndcrBt.indiu}; of Career Kducution, 
by Level Primarily Tnuj>ht 





Mc*an 


Kankinj' 


nnd Rank Ordor by ),ovoi Tau 






Activity 


K - 


0 


7 - 9 




10 - 


12 


Totfil 






X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


oUllBSCir IVOI. KfillUpS 


1 /i7 
J. • *f / 


1 

L 


1.12 


1 


1.42 


I 


1.35 


1 


Conferences 
(sponsored by Hazard 
stair ) 






2.65 


2 


2.61 


2 


2 72 


2 

mm 


In-service Prosram in 
Own bciiooi 






2.90 


3 


3.29 


3 


3 13 


3 


Professional Meetings 


4.18 


4 


4.07 


4 


4.23 


5 


4.16 


4 


Reading Professional 
Literature 


4.24 


5 


4.53 


6 


4.17 


4 


4.31 


5 


University Courses 


4.36 


6 


4.42 


5 


4.96 


6 


4.56 


6 



Teachers teaching In the various level* varied only slightly In their ranking 
of which activities wore the most effective in increasing their knowledge and 
understanding of Career Education. These data were presented in Table 21. 

Summer workshops, Career Education conferences, and in-service programs in 
their own scliools rank one, two, and three respectl\fely. The high school group 
ranked reading professional literature somewhat higher than the other two groups. 
They also ranked professional meetings slightly lower. 
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Tnblo 22, Ti»achor K.inkiiii; of which Activities wore the most Effective in 
Conveying Career Kducatiou Concepts to Students, by Sex 





Mean Ravikini* 


nnd Rank Order 


by Sex 




Activity 


Males 


• 




Females 




Total 




X 


Rank 


X 


Rank X 


Rank 


Teaching Career Education 
Units 


2.44 


1 


2.40 


1 


2.43 


1 


Field Trips 


2.60 


2 


2.67 


2 


2.63 


2 


in Class 


2.63 


3 


3.02 


3 


2.83 


3 


Class Project i 


2.70 


4 


3.09 


4 


2.92 


4 


Utilising Career Education 
Related Examples or 
Methods to Supplement 
Regular Material 


4.28 


5 


3.57 


5 


3.84 


5 



To be effective, the concepts of Career Education must be conveyed to students, 
The teachers were asked to Indicate which activities x^ere most effective in reach- 
ing students. Displayed in Table 22 were the means and rankings by teacher sex for 
this variable • 

Both groups of teachers were in total agreement. Teaching Career Education 
units was first, followed by field trips, resource persons, and class projf*' is. 

Ranked last was utilizing Career Education related examples and inetho( \o 
supplement regular material. The findings frcmi the personal i tervicws sou, hat 
contiadlcted this finding. In the personal interview, the teachers indicated 
that once they had the concept, they couldn^t help but integrate it into all 
their teaching, because, "it is so much better for communicating relevant 
material to the students," 
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Table 23. Tcnrlier R.i:iKii.ft of which Activities wore most Effective in 
Conveyi-.ip. Career Education Concepts to Students, by Teacher 
Age 





Under 


Mca\i Kaiikinj'. and Rank Order by A|>e 
30 30-39 40-^9 Over 50 


Total 




X 


Rank 


X r.ank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X Rank 


Teaching Career Education 
Units 


2.41 


2 


2.33 1 


2.18 


1 


2.89 


4 


2.43 1 


Field Trips 


2.38 


1 


2.97 4 


2.57 


2 


2.56 


1 


2.63 2 


Using Resource People 
in Class 


2.93 


3 


2.63 2 


3.00 


4 


2.89 


3 


2.85 3 


Class Projects 


3.21 


4 


2.79 3 


2.86 


3 


2.74 


2 


2.92 4 


Utilizing Career Education 
Related Examples or 
Methods to Supplement 
Regular Materials 


3.68 


5 


4.10 5 


4.14 


5 


3.29 


5 


3.84 5 



When age was isolated as a factor, a somewhat different ranking occurred 
concerning which methods were most effective with students. Presented in Table 23 
were these rankings by age group of teachers. 

Utilizing Career Education related examples or methods to supplement 
regular materials remained last; however^ class projects^ previously ranked 
fourth for total, moved to second for the older age group. This group also 
moved teaching Career Education units to fourth, behind field trips, class 
projects, and utilizing resource persons in class. 

The only other ranking to shift two places from the total ranking was in 
the 30-39 a^e group. This group ranked the use of field trips fourth, while 
it was ranked first or second by the other three groups* 
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Table 2^, Tonchor R.-uikhij', of which Activities wore most Effective in 
Corivt'.yin^ Carcor Education concepts :n students, by Level 
Primarily TnuRlit 



Activity 



Mean Uaukln;;^, and Rank Order by Lovol 'iJUf!.ht 
K-6 7-9 10-12 Total 



Rank 



X Ranl< 



X Rank 



X Rank 



Teaching Career Education 

Units 2.66 2 2.09 1 

Field Trips 2.27 1 2.90 3 

Using Resource Persons 

in Class 2.95 4 2.75 2 

Class Projects 2.85 3 2.90 4 

Utilizing Career Education 
Related Examples or 
Methods to Supplement 

Regular Materials 3.95 5 3.76 5 



2.48 
2.89 

2.81 
3.04 



1 

3 

2 
4 



2.43 
2.63 

2.85 
2.92 



1 
2 

3 
4 



3.78 



3.84 



Presented in Table 24 were teacher rankings of which activities were the most 
effective in conveying Career Education concepts to students, classified according 
to the grjide Icvol taught by the responding teacher. 

The teachers consistently ranked utilizing Career Education related examples 
and methods to supplement regular materials as the poorest method. As indicated 
earlier, the low ranking could be due to a misunderstanding of the question. 
The results '>f personal interviews indicated this to be so. 

Field trips were ranked first by the elementary teachers, but third by the 
junior high and high school teachers. The higher two groups ranked teaching 
Career Education units as firsc, followed by using resource persons in class. 
The elementary group also liked the use of class some\ahat better than did the 
other groups. Self-contained classrooms could account for this difference. 
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Table 2fi. Tonclur UtinUlnp; of the most Effective Method of Securing Resource 
Persons fur o Classy by Sex 





Miian Kankinn and Rank Order by 


Sex 




Me thod 


Males 






Tcraales 




lotal 




X 


• 

Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


Personal Contact by 
Teacher 


1.86 


I 


1.72 


I 


1.77 


1 


Telephone Contact by 
Teacher 


3^08 


2 


2.85 


2 


2,94 


2 


Personal Contact by 
Students 


3.47 


3 


3.24 


3 


3.33 


3 


Letters Sent by Teacher 


4,33 


5 


4.27 


4 


4.26 


4 


Telephone Contact by 
Students 


4^73 


6 


4.63 


5 


4.63 


5 


Letters Sent by Students 


4.82 


7 


4.82 


6 


4.77 


6 


Arranged by an 
Administrator 


4.25 


4 


5.57 


7 


5.04 


7 



One of the recognised methods in Career Education has been the use of 
resource persons in class. Teachers wishing to secure the services of such 
individuals might wish to know the methods wliich have been effective for other 
teachers • 

Presented in Table 25 were the teacher rankings of the most effective 

methods used in securing resource persons* Males and females were in agreement 

concerning the three most effective methods for them* Personal contact by the 

teacher was rated far superior to other methods, followed by telephone contact 
« 

by the teacher and personal contact by the students. 

The total ranking placed arrangement by an administrator as last. However, 
the male teachers ranked It fourth; females ranked it seventh. With this exception, 
there was overall agreement. 
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Tcibk' 26. TtMclui* Rankin}', of the innnt Hffcctive Method of Sectirinp, Resource 
l*crf;on« for Class, by Tenchi?ir Ago 



Mo vin R nnkl n p; nn d Ran k O rder by 



Method 


Under 


30 


:iO-39 


^iO-49 


Over 


50 


Total 




X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X Rank 


Personal Contact by 
Teacher 


1.74 


1 


2.04 


1 


1.55 


1 


1.68 


1 


1.77 1 


Telephone Contact by 
Teacher 


2.52 


2 


3.36 


3 


2.63 


2 


3,21 


3 


2.94 2 


Personal Contact by 
Students 


3.65 


3 


2.80 


2 


3.80 




3.07 


2 


3.33 3 


Letters sent by Teacher 


4.18 


4 


4.38 


5 


4.25 


4 


4.17 


4 


4.26 4 


Telephone Contact by 
Students 


4.82 


6 


4.56 


6 


4.63 


6 


4.50 


6 


4.63 5 


Letters Sent by Students 


4.67 


5 


4.24 


4 


5.11 


7 


5.38 


7 


4.77 6 


Arranged by Adjuinistrator 


4.86 


7 


5.64 


7 


4.88 


5 


4.50 


3 


5.04 7 



A slightly different pattern emerges when considering the age of the teacher. 
These data were presented In Table 26, The older teachers were more willing to 
let an administrator arrange for resource persons. However, this ranking of 
five may only be considered an indication of their willingness, since the first 
four were more preferably their choice and were also in agreement with the other 
age groups. The 30-39 age group ranked letters sent by students slightly higher 
than did the other three groups. 

Differences in ranking vxere observed between level taught and the teacher 
rankings of the most effective method of securing resource persons for a class. 
These data appeared in Table 27, 

All groups ranked personal contact by the teacher as the superior method. 
However, junior high teachers thought personal contact by students to be a 
better method than telcplu . i-ontact by teacher, which was ranked second by 
the two other groups, 
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Tablo 27. Tcnolior UnnkLiii; of the most El^'ectivo Method of Securins Ilosource 
Persons for a Class, by Level Primarily Taught 





Moan 




nnd \{ 


nnk Order 


hy l.cvcV T;iur,ht 




Mathod 


1< - 


0 


7 - 9 




10 - 


12 


Total 






«» 

A 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


Pei*sonal Contact: 
Teacher 


1.92 


1 


1.76 


1 


1.56 


1 


1.77 


1 


Telephone Contact by 
Teacher 


2.83 


2 


3.10 


3 


2 88 


2 


2 94 


2 


Personal Contact by 
Students 


3.75 


3 


2.92 


2 


3.20 


3 


3.33 


3 


Letters sent by Teacher 


4.17 


4 


4.43 


5 


4.17 


4 


4.26 


4 


Telephone Contact by 
Students 


4.59 


7 


4.24 


4 


5.08 


5 ■ 


4.63 


. 5 


Letters Sent by Students 


4.59 


6 


4.73 


6 


5.08 


6 


4.77 


6 


Arranged by Administrator 


4.33 


• 

5 


5.16 


7 


5.79 


7 


5.04 


7 



Other differences in method which were significant enough to mention included 
telephone contact by students and arrangement by an administrator. As might be 
expected, the elementary group rated telephone contact by student as the poorest 
method. They also rated arrangement by an administrator two places higher 
than did the other two groups. The 7-9 and 10-12 groups both ranked arrangement 
by an administrator as last. Again, the responsibility of a self-contained 
classroom may have accounted for this difference. 

Teacher rating of the most effective methods of motivating students appeared 
in Table 28. ' Male and female teachers were in close agreement by rank order; 
however, analysis of the size of the mean ranking for the highest ranked method 
indicated there was a wide range of choices for the first method. 
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Table 28. T«'atlu'C Uankinj^ of the Most Effective Method of Motivating 
Students, by Sex 



Moan Rankin;-* and Rank Order by Sex 
Method Males Females Total 





X 


Rank 


^ 9 

A 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


Hands-on Class Projects 


2.97 


I 


3.07 


1 


3.03 


I 


Field Trips 


3.38 


3 


3.31 


2 


3.34 


2 


Resource Persons in Class 


3.15 


2 


4.11 


3 


3.71 


3 


Teacher Enthusiasm for 














Career Education 


4.17 


4 


4.17 


4 


4.17 


4 


Role Playing 


3.16 


5 


4.93 


5 


5.02 


5 


Group Work 


5.24 


6 


5.50 


6 


5.39 


6 


Career Corners 


6.58 


8 


6.11 


7 


6.28 


7 


Bulletin Boards 


6.11 


7 


6.56 


8 


6.39 


8 


Films and Filmstrips 


6.75 


9 


6.66 


9 


6.70 


9 


Doing Research and Written 














Reports on Occupations 


6.85 


10 


7.60 


10 


7.30 


10 



Handa-on class projects received more first place ratings and was ranked 
as the most effective methods Field trips and use of resource persons also 
received a number of first place ranks, but averaged to second and third place 
rankings, respectively. 

Written reports, films and filmstrips, and bulletin boards were not rated 
as effective by either group. 

Teacher rankings of effective methods of motivating students were also 
tabulated for various teacher age groups. These data appeared in Tabic 28a. 
Only a few changes from the rank order for total resulted. 
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Tablo 28a. To.u'lior Rnnkiiip. of the most Effective Method of Motivating 
Students, by Tcaeht-r Aro 



M o.an R.inkinr niid Ran k Ordor by Arc 
Method Under 30 3Q-«39 Over 50 Votal 





X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


Hands-on Class Projects 


3.25 


3 


3.17 


1 


2.68 


1 


2.89 


1 


3.03 


1 


Field Trips 


2.93 


1 


3.56 


2 


3.45 


2 


3.50 


2 


3.34 


2 


Resource Persons in Class 


3.11 


2 


3.71 


3 


4.19 


3 


4.01 


4 


3.71 


3 


Teacher Enthusiasm for 
Career Education 


4.12 


4 


4.15 


4 


4.62 


4 


3.69 


3 


4.17 


4 


Role Playing 


5.10 


5 


4.96 


5 


4.71 


5 


5.35 


6 


5.02 


5 


Group Work 


5.50 


6 


5.07 


6 


5.36 


6 


5.80 


7 


5.39 


6 


Career Corners 


6.88 


8 


6.77 


9 


5.67 


7 


5.33 


5 


6.28 


7 


Bulletin Boards 


7.00 


9 


5.55 


7 


6.50 


8 


6.81 


8 


6.39 


8 


Films and Films trips 


6.27 


7 


6.74 


8 


6.90 


10 


7.06 


9 


6.70 


9 


Doinjj Research and 
Written Reports on 
Occupations 


7.20 


10 


7.63 


10 


6.89 


9 


7.40 


10 


7.30 


10 



The younger age croup of teachers ranked hands-on class projects as third, 
rather than first as did the other groups. They ranked field trips first and 
resource persons second • They also ranked the use of films and filmstrips higher 
than the older groups. 

The use of career corners varied between two of the groups • This method 
was ranked seventh by the total group; however, the 30-39 age group ranked it 
ninth and the older age group ranked it fifth • Other rankings conformed quite 
well to the ranking of the groups as a total body. 

Several differences in teacher rankings were observed wlien considering level 
taught and the most effective methods of motivating students* These data appeared 
in Table 29. 
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Table ?.9» Teacher Uaiikinp, of Lho most Effective Method of Motivacing 
Students, by Level Primarily Taujibt. 





Mo 'in 




ann Kijm 


t Ordoj* 






Method 


K - 


t 


7. - 9 




10 - 


12 


Total 






X 


Rank 


X 


R.ink 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 






o 


O TIT 


1 


3.61 


2 


3.03 


1 


Field Trlns 


2 76 


1 




A 
•+ 


3.82 


4 


3.34 


2 


Rcsourco Persons In Class 


4.29 


3 


3 


2 


3.69 


3 


3.71 




Tuachcr EnLhusldsm for 
Career Education 


5.63 


6 


3.48 


3 


3.21 


1 


4.17 


4 


Role Playing 


4.68 


4 


4.96 


6 


5.52 


6 


5.02 


5 


Group Work 


5.9? 


7 


4.69 


5 


5.46 


5 


5.39 


6 


Career Corners 


4.;3 


5 


7.17 


9 


7.65 


10 


6.28 


7 


Bulletin Boards 


6.28 


8 


6.26 


8 


6.67 


8 


6.39 


8 


Films and Filmstrips 


7.23 


9 


6.81 


7 


5.93 


7 


6.70 


9 


Doing Research and Written 
Reports on Occupations 


7.41 


10 


7.19 


10 


7.27 


9 


7.30 


10 



Hands-on class projects received the highest overall ranking; however, the K-6 
and 10-12 groups both ranked it second. Second overall was field trips, but again 
differences were observed among groups. The elementary teachers ranked this 
method first, but the junior high and high school groups rated field trips as fourth. 

Differences were also observed for the variable teacher enthusiasm for Career 
Education. The K-6 group ranked it sixth, the 7-9 group ranked it third, and the 
10-12 group ranked it first. Differences were also observed for the use of career 
corners. The K-6 teachers ranked it fifth, but the other two groups ranked it 
ninth and tenth respectively. 
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Table 30. Tcachor Rnnkina of the most Important Determiner of Program Success 
in Cfjrcer liducation, by Sox. 







& Rank Order by Sex 






Do terminer 


Males 






Females 




Total 




X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


X 


Total 


In-service Education 

Prior to Implementation 


2.31 


1 


1.79 


1 


2.00 


1 


Administrative Support 


2.86 


3 


2.79 


2 


2.82 


2 


Leadership from a Source 
Such as the Regional 
Career Education Staff 


2.66 


?. 


2.98 


3 


2.85 


3 


Parental and Community 
Support 


3.86 


5 


3,56 


4 


3.68 


4 


Prepared Instructional 
Materials 


3.82 


4 


3.80 


5 


3.81 


5 


Special Facilities 


5.08 


6 


5.40 


6 


5.27 


6 



Any planning for a Career Education program should consider what teachers, 
who have participated in a program, felt were the most important determiners of 
program success. These findings were presented In Table 30. 

■ The determiner which received the highest ranking by both male and female 
teachers was a good program of in-service education prior to program implementation. 
Administrative support for the program and its staff ranked second. However, the 
male teachers tended to place a higher rank on a Career Education support staff 
such as that provided through the Regional Office. The data gathered through 
personal interview confirmed in-service and administrative support as being the 
most crucial, although they also indicated that in a regional project it would 
be difficult to con*»Stently have the first two without the regional support 
staff. 

Needing special facilities ranked last for both groups. The necessity 
of prepared instructional materials ranked next to last. 
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Tabic 31, Toacher Ranking of the most Important Dotorminor of Program Success 
in Career liiliicat icn » by Teacher Ago 



Determiner 



Moan Uanking nnd Rank Order by Ap,e 
Under 30 30-39 A0»49 Over 30 Total 

X Rank X Rank X Rank X Rank X Rank 



In-scrvicc Education 

rrior to Implementation 2.32 I 1.81 I 1.75 1 2.11 1 2.00 



Administrative Support 

Leadership from a Source 
Such as the Regional 
Career Education Staff 

Parental and Community 
Support 

Prepared Instructional 
Materials 

Special Facilities 



2.43 2 3.03 3 3.26 3 2.53 2 2.82 



1 

2 



2.67 3 3.00 2 2.86 2 2.84 3 2.85 3 

3.65 4 3.68 5 3.96 5 3.31 4 3,68 4 

3.92 5 3.48 4 3.61 4 4.50 5 3.81 5 

5,08 6 5,63 6 5.05 6 5.21 6 5.27 6 



l^en considering the age of the teachers, few differences were observed 
in their rankings of determiners of program success. Analysis of Table 31 
revealed the consistency of the rankings by age group. No item for any age group 
varied more than one place from its rank for total teacher group. 

The need for in-scrvlceeducation prior to program implementation remained 
number one. The older and younger groups viewed administrative support and 
parental and community somewhat more important than the middle two age groups. 
The middle two groups ranked a Career Education support staff and the need for 
prepared instructional materials more favorably than did the older and younger 
groups. All age groups ranked the need for special facilities as the least 
important. 
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Table 32. TruclitT U:inUin{', of Ihc most liuport.mt t)otOfiiii?>cr of rrop.ram Suciu'sr? 
in Cfirucr IMucntion, by Level PiMiu.irily 'i'iiut'.ht 



Dctcrinino.r 



Ih ■?!! H.^n lti n :* n\ ul H.^ n k f)rcj<-'r by l.ovol Taugh t 
K } - 9 10-12 Total 



X Ranj< )^ U.ink X Rank 



X Rank 



In- service Educiitiun Prior 1.74 I 
to Implementation 



Administrative Support 



3.42 3 



Leadership from a Source 
Such HB the Regional 
Career Education Staff 2.36 2 



Parental and Community 
Support 

Prepared Instructional 
Materials 

Special Facilities 



A. 08 5 
5,36 6 



1.97 1 
2.^5 2 

2.91 3 



3.54 4 
5.25 6 



2.34 I 
2.44 2 

3.38 3 



3.46 4 3.85 5 3.79 5 



3.72 4 
5.17 6 



2.00 
2.82 

2.85 

3.68 

3.81 
5.27 



I 
2 



5 

6 



The teachers across the various teaching levels were very consistent In their 
rankings of the most important doterroiners of program success in Career Education. 
These data were presented in Table 32 . 

All groups ranked In-service education prior to implementation as the most 
important factor. Administrative support was also ranked high. This was one 
factor which was most frequently mentioned during the personal Interviews. Tlie 
elementary teachers ranked leadership from a source such as the Regional Career 
Education Staff » and parental and community support somewhat higher than the other 
groups. 

One feels more comfortable In setkiiig advice from someone perceived as having 
more knowledge than others on a subject. In adiitlon, uninformed publics should 
be made knowledgeable. 

The teachers were asked their opinion of how knowledgeable they considered 

BEST COPY mmiE 
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variouK publics to bo ,ihout Crirccr Kducation. These results wtrc presented in 
Table 33. The list oi U publicy was ordered from the one receiving the highest 
avcrai^o rntinp, on n five point Likcrt-type scnlc by the total group of teachers 
to the one i-eceiving the lowest rating. 



Table 33. Teacher Opinion of how Knowledgeable Various Publics were about 
Career Education, by Sex (opinion recorded on a 1, high, to 5, 
low, scale) 



Mean P.atinRS and Rank Order by Sex 



Publics 


Males 




Females 


Total 




V 


KonK 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


1t<i^'S'^r1 Y^fitA^OLt^ {^f%^n^y^ 
lltftfSiJVU CVC|;^2.L7n V«airCv!F 

Education Staff 


1. 15 


1 


1.33 


1 


1.26 


1 


Participants 


I. A3 


2 


1.60 


2 


1.54 


2 


Raspoqfdcnk Herself /Himself 


1.56 


3 


. 1.80 


3 


1.71 


3 


Principal 


1.67 


A 


1.85 


5 


1.79 


4 


Counsclorr* (as a total 
group) 


1.78 


6 


1.84 


A 


1.82 


5 


Administrators (as a total 
group) 


1.91 


7 


i.97 


6 


1.95 


6 


Counselor in Respondent's 
School 


1.76 


5 


2.09 


7 


1.97 


7 


Teachers (as a total group) 


2.32 


8 


2.29 


8 


2.30 


8 


Teachers in Respondent's 
School 


2.39 


9 


2.36 


10 


2.38 


9 


• 

Parents 


3.61 


10 


3.34 


9 


3.44 


10 


Conimanlty 


3.69 


11 


3.36 


11 


3.48 


11 
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The ordering by sex varied little from the oi*d«rlng lor thti total group. It 
was, however, imporu.-iat. to consider the overnll ordcri.na. 

The RcRional Cnrcer Education Staff ranUed first and the simatter workshop 
participants ranked second. It consistent that the respondents should rank 
themselves third, for they in fact were the summer workshop participants and the 
teachers primarily participating in the Career Education program during the school 
year. They ranked their building principal fourth, above counselors and administrators as 
total groups. Teachers as a total group were ranked very low; however not as low 
as were tccchcrs from the ^respondent's own school. This seemed to indicate that 
the teachers didn't feel adequate support from their ot*n building colleagues. The 
personal interviews supported this feeling. A few teachers who were Judged by 
the regional staff to be among the most effective in working in the Career Education 
program confessed they felt "shut off" from a few other teachers because of success 
with students and other teachers not wanting the "extra work of Career Education" 
to become a building po7.icy. Teachers also rated counselors as a total group 
higher than the coimsclor in their own school. It could be that "things look 
greener on the other side of the fence." 

Parents and community received the lowest teacher r& tings concerning their 
knowledge of Career Education, Since the other publics were all educational 
personnel, this was no surprise. Also, the Regional Career EducationStaf f 
indicated that community involvement was not among the top priorities during the 
first year of operation. 

When considering the age of the teacher and who he or she thought to be most 
knowledgeable about Career Education, a slightly different, yet consistent, pattern 
was revealed. These data appeared in Table 34. Only those ratings which differed 
significantly from the total ratings were dif. ■ jsed. 
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